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“Good Mornings’ begin with 
1,500 tons of very special steel 


F. H. Happold, distinguished industrial journalist, 
finds a story behind his morning shave. 


F. H. HAPPOLD. For most of-his working life 
F. H. Happold has been a journalist writing mainly 
on economic, industrial and financial subjects. 

He has studied the British industrial scene from 
almost every angle over 25 years, and believes he 
recognises outstanding business efficiency when he comes 
across it. He has been impressed by the service which 
customers with exacting requirements receive from 
leading British steel companies. 


RAZOR BLADE weighs one-fortieth 
ofan ounce. It is 4 to 5 thousandths 
of an inch thick. 

Yet all the razor blades made in a 
year by the Gillette factory on the 
Great West Road, Middlesex, use up 
over 1,500 toms of very special steel 
strip — nearly 50,000 miles of it ! Laid 
one on top of another, a year’s output 
of blades would make a stack 25 times 
the height of Mount Everest ! 

Automatic machinery-coveringacres 
of floor - punches, hardens, tempers, 
lacquers, prints, grinds, strops and 
hones the blades all day long. And the 
steel for this rapid continuous produc- 
tion must be as flawless as the finished 
blade. It must be absolutely uniform. 

At one time the supply of this special 
razor blade steel came from abroad. 
But a Stocksbridge steel firm tackled 
the job of producing it and quickly be- 
came master of the intricate technique. 


NOW IT’S EARNING DOLLARS 


Mr. J. F. Kayser, hard-headed North 
country Gillette metallurgist, was 
emphatic: “There’s no better razor 
blade steel in the world than the special 
steel made in Britain.” 

So good is. the British product that 
even in America the use of British 
razor blade steel is increasing, thus 
adding to our dollar earnings. 


ROD REVITT, first hand melter at a Stocksbridge steel firm taps 70 tons of molien 
steel from an electric arc furnace. This is the first step in making razor blades. 


How was it done? In terms of 
plant, it meant brand new electric 
furnaces, rolling mills, instruments and 
so on, with new buildings to house 
them. It meant a major research effort. 
Above all, it called for the closest 
collaboration between experienced 
steelmakers and the experts in razor 
blade manufacture. 


NOT JUST RAZOR BLADES.... 


The morning shave is but one of the 
thousands of ways in which special 
steels enter our daily lives. We use them 
in vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
typewriters, motor cars, hair clips, 
needles and scissors—and a host of 
other everyday objects. Each one has 
probably called on the specialised 
knowledge and devotion of teams of 
technologists and skilled workers in 
both the steelmaking and manufac- 
turing firms. 

Britain needs the accumulated 
wisdom and diverse abilities of every 
one of her three hundred and more 
steel companies. Without their ready, 
informal co-operation with steel users, 
industrial progress would grind to a 
halt. 


This personal report was invited by the British 
Iron & Steel Federation, which believes that 
everyone in Britain should know the facts about 
steel and about the men who make it. 


Thursday July 23 1959 
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The Trade Unions and Public Opinion 


G EO RGE WOODCOCK, Assistant General Secretary of the T.U.C., 


discusses a problem of power 


N these last few years the attitude of the general public 
towards the trade unions has become less sympathetic. The 
signs of the change are, I think, unmistakable, though I 
admit that in a matter of this kind the conclusion may be 
questioned on the ground that much depends on what you mean 
by the general public and by a change in its attitude. It may be 
argued, for example, that at least one half of the total population 
_._ is made up of trade union members and their close dependants, 
and that opinion among them can be reckoned as remaining 
favourable to the trade unions even if it can be shown that 
___ opinion among the other half is turning against them. It may 
d also be argued that as far as this other half of the public is con- 
cerned an influential section has always been opposed to trade 
unions; that most middle-class and professional people are jealous 
and, for that reason, are permanently inclined to be suspicious 
of. the readiness of work-people to act together; and that, there- 
"fore, if there is a hardening in the attitude of the non-union half 
_~ of the population against the trade unions, that can only, at most, 

be a matter of degree and not an important difference in kind. 
‘There was a time, and not many years ago at that, when those 
iments | might have carried weight. I doubt if they are of much 
ance in the conditions of today. I will agree that you can, if 
like, divide the population as a whole into those who are 
rally for the trade unions and those who are generally against, 
that in making this broad distinction it would be reasonable 
dunt a man who voluntarily remains in a trade union as being 
ont side of the unions, And trade union membership is largely 
voluntary and often a spontaneous choice. There are cases where 
aust join the union or leave the job; but there can be no 
li that a great majority of British trade union members 
without being compelled to and stay in of their own 
What Ido not believe is tha, even when you are 


considering the attitude of the general public towards the trade 
unions, there is much point nowadays in making a sharp distinc- 
tion between trade union members and the rest of the popula- 
tion. I do not look upon the bulk of ordinary trade unionists 
as people separated from the general public but as a part of it. 

The public I have in mind is that large body of people who 
are near enough alike in the sense that they know little and care 
less about theories of trade unionism and judge the trade unions 
by what the trade unions do. I expect that the ordinary industrial 
experience of most working men, whether they are in a union or 
not, will make them more cautious than the average middle-class 
man usually is about accepting the more extravagant accounts 
of trade-union activities at their face value. But I do not think 
that because a workman has become a member of the union which 
caters for his particular trade he can therefore be expected 
automatically to approve all aspects of trade unionism, including 
the policies of each trade union and the activities of every trade 
unionist, and it is precisely these particular trade-union activities 
that have the most effect in shaping the current attitude of the 
general public towards the trade unions. 

I have already said that I find that the signs of a change in 
public opinion are unmistakable. I go about a good deal, talking 
to trade unionists and to work-people generally, to managers, to 
civil servants, to servicemen, and to students and teachers of all 
kinds. Since I am a natural target for observations on the trade 
unions I come across the signs more often perhaps than most. But 
it surely is not necessary to labour the point. The signs are 
general enough, and though you may choose to discount them I 
doubt if anyone can deny their existence. I will mention only one 
sign, but it is ohe which is of particular significance and 
importance, That is the change which has taken place in the 
attitude of the courts of law. 
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At one time the courts looked upon trade unions as among the 
most genuine of voluntary societies of working men for mutual 
aid. The courts recognized that most trade union officers were 
part-time and unpaid; that the few full-time paid officials were 
ordinary workmen elected by reason of their enthusiasm for a 
cause and not appointed for their professional and administrative 
skill; that a trade union cannot itself use the courts to force its 
members to observe its rules or to compel an employer to stand 
by his agreements; and that if a trade union has to have any 
power at all it has to be able to count on the loyalty of its mem- 
bers. For these and similar reasons the courts were reluctant to 
interfere in the day-to-day administration of the unions and were 
inclined rather to discourage legal action by individual trade- 
union members complaining of harsh treatment or of a breach by 
its officers of the union’s rules. 


A Recent Change 

Nowadays the courts take an opposite attitude and do not 
discourage trade-union members from taking legal action against 
their trade union or its officers. The change has come about 
recently; not earlier, I would say, than 1950. Since that year 
there have been several cases in which individual trade-union 
members have obtained the protection of the courts against 
officers of their union and, in some cases, have been awarded 
damages against the union itself. As a matter of fact until we 
heard the judgment in a case decided in 1955 we had always 
thought that a member could not obtain damages from his union. 

This change in the attitude of the courts might be said to repre- 
sent nothing more than a belated recognition by the courts that to 
a large extent trade-union day-to-day administration is nowadays 
undertaken by full-time paid officers and staffs who have made it 
their profession; or to a belief that trade unions have been going 
long enough to know when they ought to seek professional advice 
and are wealthy enough to pay for it when they need it. It may be 
that the courts have noticed a spread of the practice of insisting 
that all the workmen in a factory or doing a particular class of 
work shall be members of the union and have therefore decided 
that a time has come when a workman’s right to be in the union 
and his rights inside the union need to be carefully safeguarded 
by an impartial and authoritative outside body. 

Both of these considerations will have helped to induce the 
courts to take the stricter and more detailed interest they now do 
take in the internal administration of the trade unions, Of the two 
considerations I have mentioned the spread of the ‘closed shop’ 
has undoubtedly had the greater influence. But it is more likely 
that the courts have not concentrated on just one aspect of modern 
trade unionism. They will have taken into account other and more 
general considerations relating to trade unions in the present day. 

I have made special mention of the courts because I believe that 
the e in the attitude of the courts towards the trade unions 
closely reflects the change in the attitude of the general public; 
that the reasons for the change are much the same in both cases; 
and that the main reason in both cases is the considerable increase 
in the power of the trade unions since the end of the war. When 
one thinks of the power the trade unions have today compared with 
any time before the outbreak of the last war, it surely does not 
seem in the least surprising that nowadays many of the particular 
activities of the trade unions receive more attention and more 
criticism from the general public than they used to. In other 
words the trade unions have lost the general sympathy that the 
public usually reserve for the underdog; and the reason for that 
is that the trade unions do not now give to the public the impres- 
sion that they are the underdogs any longer. 


Sympathy No Longer Needed? 

Is it a fair conclusion that the trade unions receive less sym- 
pathy from the public simply because they no longer need it? 
A trade unionist may say that if that is so then it does not seem 
to be a matter of great importance after all. In any case, when the 
trade unions were weak and public sympathy, such as it is, was 
more on their side, it seldom seemed to amount to much in the 
way of direct practical help. 

It is broadly true that the sympathy of the general public was 
no direct help and seemed of little practical value to the trade 
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unions when they were the underdogs. And, anyhow, the trade 
unions have seldom looked for public sympathy or support. They 
sought rather to overcome their difficulties by increasing their 
strength from within—by a bigger and more resolute membership, 
in amalgamation, federation, and closer co-operation with each 
other. In so far as the trade unions looked outside themselves for 
any relief it was from governments to prevent the unemployment 
and bad trade that did more than anything else to weaken the 
unions and to nullify all their efforts to improve their wages. With 
full employment and good trade the unions reckoned that they 
would be able to look after themselves. But that is what the 
public thinks, too—except that the public is beginning to ask if 
the unions are not rather too well able to look after themselves. 
Though it sounds like 2 paradox, it is in fact just because there is 
full employment and good trade and the trade unions are there- 
fore now strong and powerful that the attitude of the general 
public has become very important to the unions. 

As I have said, the attitude of the public towards trade unions 
at any time is not shaped by theories or by the past history of 
the unions, but by the view that the bulk of the public takes of 
current trade-union activities. There is no sign that people are 
beginning to question the basic principles of trade unionism. The 
right of work-people to combine and to decide for themselves the 
size, the shape, and the functions of trade unions—these things 
are not in question: at least not yet and not directly. The atten- 
tion and criticism that is now being directed towards trade unions 
is not against the general idea of trade unionism but against 
particular trade-union activities. It is therefore of the greatest 
practical importance to the trade unions that the general public, 
and even more important that the general body of trade-union 
members, should not be induced by boredom or irritation at a 
succession of seemingly foolish activities on the part of some trade : 
unions and trade unionists to become first impatient and then 
hostile to trade unionism as a whole. 


Retaining Goodwill 

So far as the general non-trade-union public is concerned, their 
general sympathy may mean little or nothing to the unions one 
way or another, but it is sufely worth the while of the trade unions 
to try to retain their respect and goodwill. It is only when the 
public is generally favourable to trade unions that the unions can 
expect them to accept with good humour and tolerance trade- 
union activities which, on the face of them, are bound to seem to 
the people who are not directly involved to be difficult to under- 
stand, perhaps foolish, selfish, or even unreasonable. Without 
goodwill the public soon loses patience. 

So far as the general body of trade-union members is con- } 
cerned, if they should ever be driven to change their general view . 
of trade unionism as a whole the consequences may be far-reaching } 
indeed. Though they may remain firmly attached to the union for 
their trade, their new attitude will nevertheless bring about a pro- 
found change in the character of British trade unionism. It is the 
British trade-union tradition that trade unionists are part of a 


they are acting in that way, then there will be no wider movement. 
The conclusion I would draw from the unmistakable signs of 
the change in the attitude of the general public towards the trade 
unions is that the unions must do one or both of two things 
according to the circumstances in each case; first they must be 
prepared to explain and to. try to justify their particular acti 
at least to other trade unionists; and second, if they 
particular activity cannot be justified at least to the 
trade-union movement they should see that it is stopped. 
I can perhaps best illustrate the kind of things I have 
by reference to one or two trade-union practices that many 


a Pl eneral Kassem—Alert 


and Asleep 


in an Arab’country, Dr. Naziha Dulaimi, are known to have left- 
wing sympathies. But General Kassem’s main purpose seems to 


eo: By ERIK de MAUNY, B.B.C. Middle East Correspondent 
a _ YEAR ago, on the morning of July 14, the people of 

¢ Baghdad burst into the grounds of the old Royal Palace 
Bae and killed their young ruler, King Feisal. Last week I 


pe. watched an almost identical scene. The Prime Minister, 
oe ; ‘General Kassem, had just opened 
the magnificent new Republican Fee =: 
Palace, the palace originally built ts . 
for the King and his intended 
___ Queen, which they never occupied. 
| The moment General Kassem had 
left, the huge crowd gathered out- 
side burst through the bronze 
entrance gates and raced across 
m the lawn towards this new symbol 
; of Republican power. It would 
- have been a terrifying spectacle 
but for one thing: this week’s 
crowds were all smiles and shouts 
of delight, eager to shake the 
visitor’s hand and wish him wel- 
come. Nor did it matter if one 
said ‘Inglest’ or ‘ Americant’, 
rather than ‘ Russ ’—the previous 
passport to popularity. In the 
general rejoicing of the anniver- 
sary all visitors were friends, and 
all men brothers. 
This, in fact, has been the 
mood in Baghdad all the week— 
a mood in which it would have 
been easy to forget the underlying 
political realities of the new Iraq. 
It was General Kassem himself 
who provided a reminder of those 
realities, with his surprise .an- 
nouncement that by next January 
political parties would be allowed 
to resume activities, and that 
within twelve months from now 
there would be a general election. 

It was surprising for several 

reasons. First of all, it is only a month or so ago that General 
Kassem called on all parties to suspend their activities—a call that 
everyone seems to have obeyed except the Communists. To be sure, 
there has been no question of suppressing the Communist Party, 
and one can only assume that General Kassem, who is an extra- 
ordinary mixture of idealist and shrewd manipulator, genuinely 
feels that they may have something to offer the country. On the 
other hand, he has also said time and again that the people must 

_ learn for themselves how democracy works; and he may well have 
felt that if the Communists were given their head, the people will 
know what lesson to draw from that experience. 

Then there is a third factor, and that is General Kassem’s 
growing confidence in his own powers. He is not.a scintillating 
_____ orator, but each time I have seen him during this past year, he has 
= spoken with greater firmness and decision. What is more, I have 
____ it on good authority that in recent weeks he has been taking a 
much closer personal interest in the workings of each Ministry, 
whereas previously a good deal had been withheld from him, 
_ perhaps on the charitable ground of not making his burden any 
__ heavier, perhaps for more debatable reasons. He now has a finger 

on the pulse of administration and is likely to keep it there in the 
elopments that follow from this week’s Cabinet reconstruction. 
has. been a good deal of speculation about the possible 
al significance of those changes. One or two of the new 
ers, including the first woman Minister ever to take office 
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General Kassem taking the salute on July 14 at a parade in Baghdad 
which celebrated the first anniversary of the revolution in Iraq 


have been to spread responsibility more widely and evenly. So 
Dr. Kubba, the former Economics Minister, who negotiated the 
big Soviet credit agreement last 
March, has shed some of his 
functions to become Minister of 
Agrarian Reform and_ Acting 
Minister for Oil Affairs; whereas 
the Finance Minister, Mr. Hadid, 
now becomes Acting Minister for 
Industry as well, and so on. 

All these changes have thrown 
an immense burden of responsi- 
bility on General Kassem himself; 
but he seems to thrive on it, and 
all last week he certainly set him- 
self and his colleagues a killing 
pace, to say nothing of those who 
were obliged to report these 
events. The main parade began at 
six o’clock in the morning, and 
every evening there were other 
festivities, usually going on until 
one or two the next morning—in 
fact, Baghdad has been an 
insomniac’s paradise. But even a 
Prime Minister must rest. some 
time, and at one open-air concert 
and fireworks display, when I 
passed close behind the sofa where 
General Kassem was sitting, I 
noticed that his head was thrown 
back and he was fast asleep. No 
doubt he deserved it, for this has 
been a turbulent year; first, with 
the,so-called Aref plot, then with 
the Shawaf revolt in Mosul, and 
so on. In fact, General Kassem 
has shown unexpected physical 
and moral tenacity in his leader- 
Ship. But Iraq is not yet out of the wood; all one can really say 
is that the trees seem to be thinning out a bit. 

— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


Triangle of Destiny 


The ‘triangle’ consists of China, India, and Japan 
which contain nearly half the world’s population. 
In four broadcast talks Tibor Mende is dis- 
cussing the ever-increasing numbers of people 
living in this triangle and is considering whether 
it constitutes a possible threat to the West and 
to the future of the world. 

The first of these talks will be published next 
week in THE LISTENER. 


Ask your newsagent to reserve your copy each week 
* * * 


The index to Volume LXI of THE LISTENER (January to 
June, 1959) has been published and copies may be obtained 
free by writing to the B.B.C. Publication Offices, 35 
Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. 
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AUSTEN KARK on the demand for independence and the economic realities 


LYING from Douala in the French Cameroons to 
Brazzaville in the French Congo, I had as my neighbour 
a Dutch business man. As we flew over miles of dark 
green jungle, he said to me, pointing out of the window: 


“I don’t understand all this fuss they're making about indepen-: 


dence. What’s the good of ruling your own country if it’s just an 
overgrown jungle or an empty desert?’ This, in many ways, 
sums up the new post-colonial European attitude; a common- 
sense view, you might say, merely pointing out the obvious—that 
economic prosperity is the fundamental requirement of a modern 
state. But Africans, at least the majority of Africans I spoke to, 
do not share this attitude. 


Pelitical Meeting in Lomé 

A few days before, in Lomé, the capital of the French mandated 
territory of Togoland, I had attended a political meeting. It was 
a hot, humid evening. I was walking along the dusty untarred 
roads of Lomé with a Ghanaian journalist. Night came, as it 
always does in the tropics, with surprising suddenness. As we 
turned a corner we saw a large crowd assembled in a field. There 
were a few torches flaring up and illuminating the ebony-black 
faces of the close bystanders, but in general it was a shadowy 
mass of people facing a high platform from which an orator was 
voicing dramatic and occasionally humorous sentiments. Most 
of the crowd, about 1,500 of them, were squatting on the ground 
and an outer fringe, three or four deep, was standing round the 
perimeter. 

It does not much matter about the actual political alignment of 
this meeting—in fact it was the youthful ‘ ginger ’ group belonging 
to, but slightly critical of, the Togolese government party—but 
what was significant was the mood of the audience. As each 
speaker in turn climbed on to the platform, he led the crowd in a 
chant of ‘Ablade, ablade, ablade’, mounting to a crescendo. It 
meant ‘Freedom, freedom, freedom’, and as he concluded his 
speech he shouted ‘ Independence’ and they replied ‘ We’ve got 
it *. (Togo is a self-governing republic achieving full independence 
at the beginning of next year.) 

This full-throated chanting of hundreds in unison sums up for 
me the feel of African nationalism. It was, I suppose, its emo- 
tionalism, its fervour of sentiment and its apparent lack of logic 
and economic sense, that my Dutch companion on the DC7 
distrusted. For Togo, like many another West African country, 
is by no means rich, and independence may mean less capital 
development and also, perhaps, less rather than more food for 
that same crowd so enthusiastically calling for freedom. 

But this, to my mind, is typical of West Africa today. In the 
two months I spent in this part of Africa, there was one phrase 
above all others that was repeated to me by politicians, ministers, 
taxi-drivers and boot-boys, wherever I went. In essence, whether 
expressed in French or English, it was the same thought: ‘ We 
would rather starve in freedom than grow fat under alien rule’. 

Independence—freedom from foreign rule, which is what they 
mean by freedom—is the most important single factor in Africa 
in this decade. It is a magic word, a symbol at once of evolution 
and of power, of liberty and of happiness. There is no question 
of logic: this is a bare, unsophisticated emotion. But it is an idea 
that fires Africans throughout the continent. The idea of indepen- 
dence, of freedom, includes two ambitions: first to make your 
own country independent and then to encourage the liberation 
of the rest of Africa which is still dominated by Europeans.-The 
man in the street of Accra, Conakry, or Dakar, does not think 
in statistical or geographical terms. But he is aware that Europeans 
have been his masters for years and that now his own le are 
governing him. He is also aware that in other parts of the continent 
Africans are not yet their own masters. He thinks too that Africa 
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is rich. Why else would the Europeans have eoleniace it? ion 
to reduce his economic ideas to their basic core, he believes that 
when his country has achieved independence, when the Europeans — ~ 
have gone, then his people will be rich, made wealthy with the _ 
profits that formerly went to the colonial powers. 

This is a naive, over-simplified, and unrealistic argument. But ee 
consider the demographic situation in Africa as a whole: 
220,000,000 Africans and not much more than 6,000,000 — 
Europeans. Remember, too, that Africa as a continent is rich, 
producing nearly all the world’s diamonds, almost 70 per cent. ; 
of its gold, a large proportion of its uranium, three-quarters of —_ 
its cobalt, half of its antimony, a third of its chrome, manganese 
and phosphates, and more than 10 per cent. of its tin. There is = 
thought to be enormous oil potential. There is bauxite, iron ore, 
coal, and enough water-power to light the whole world. This 
is without considering the agricultural products, and while the 
economic potential of the continent has not yet been fully 
explored, let alone tapped. Against this we must place the fact 
that the greater part of Africa’s wealth is still in the control 
of Europeans. Then I think the African’s attitude becomes 
explicable. Although the man in the street or in the village does 
not know the exact figures and his ideas of mineral exploitation 
and even of the geography of his own continent are hazy, he knows 
Africa is rich, and he believes that part of that wealth will belong 
to him and his country as soon as independence has arrived. 

Perhaps, therefore, when he talks of starving in freedom as 
being preferable to growing fat under colonial rule, although he 
is being sincere, the average African may also believe that inde- 
pendence, per se, brings wealth with it. But this is the view of the 
unlettered man in the street or the village market place. How do 
the politicians, who have to,deal with the realities of government, 
see the situation? They are less naive: they know that although 
Africa as a continent is rich, some parts of Africa are poor. Not 
every territory has the mineral wealth of South Africa, the Belgian 
Congo, or the Central African Federation. They realize, too, that 
this wealth has been gained only through large capital investment, 
and they are aware that most independent African states lack 
capital. None the less, they too believe that it is better to starve in 
freedom, and they think that, given independence, they will not 
starve. 


Dream World? area 

When most West African states are seit gwersing and Pe = 
are fully independent, it is important to know why they think this. 
At times, as I visited the various countries, I began to feel I was ~ 
in a dream world, where the fantasies of wishful thinking had over- 


Planning’s office there were blueprints for hydro-electric schemes — 
—Guinea’s plans for a large dam on the Konkouré, Ghana’s Volta 
River project, and the Inga Rapids scheme on the Congo, are just 5 : 
three of them and this last alone, if it were ever completed, E> 
give the Belgian Congo about three times the installed electric ~ 
capacity of such an industrial nation as France. Some of these 
are practicable, others are glorious pipe-dreams, but all need an ae 
immense capital expenditure. To pay off this page. th 


cost. The idea is attractive. 
impressive rapids and wa 


really effective method 
by fusion? 
re ssi only gener pane fo 
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Another is oil. Undoubtedly there is oil in West Africa, but it is 
doubtful that it will be found in commercial quantities in as many 
territories as now seem to be pinning their hopes on it to make 
their budgets balance and allow a fair rate of economic expansion. 
Where oil is out of the question, then the vacuum is filled with 
hopes of rich finds of iron ore, diamonds, bauxite, uranium, or 
phosphates. Once again this is not a question of hallucination. All 
these minerals are found in this part of Africa. But not every 
government that needs revenue can rely on their being found 
within its frontiers. And both the prospecting for minerals and 
the exploitation need capital. 

To most of us who live in Europe it is self-evident that political 
independence is meaningless without economic independence. But 
to the Africans, political independence spells freedom and 
economic prosperity can follow. In fact, for decades to come the 
new African states will have to depend on sources outside Africa 
not only for their capital but also for their technical experts and 
specialists. Ghana now has more Europeans than in colonial days, 
her cocoa is still marketed in London and much of the capital 
investment is British. Guinea, for all her dramatic withdrawal and 
exclusion from the French Community, is tied to the franc zone 
and will be utilizing French capital and French technicians for 
years to come. 

One leading African politician said to me: ‘ You Europeans are 
obsessed with economic viability. What does it mean? However 
poor my country is, it’s still viable. We can eat off the land. We 
may not be able to live as well as we did with colonial subsidies, 
but what does that matter, so long as we’re free? ’ Then, as if to 
forestall my next question, he added: ‘And if you’re worried 
about our income and expenditure not balancing, we’ll cut our 
expenditure. I’ve already cut our administrative costs by a third’. 
This was largely an attitude of bravado. Only a minute or two 
before he had been telling me how two international consortia had 
been interested in some mineral deposits up-country. He, like most 
other West Africans, had hopes: some source of wealth would be 
found. 

Of course, no two situations are really the same and no two 
governments respond in exactly the same way. The optimism of 
the Federation of Nigeria, with its population of 34,000,000 and a 
comparatively mixed and prosperous economy, has a better founda- 
tion than that of some of the smaller territories whose population 
averages 2,000,000 and whose whole economy depends on one or 
two cash crops, such as palm oil, groundnuts, or bananas, which 
are dangerously susceptible to fluctuation in the world market. 


source of future wealth is hydro-electric power: 


A possible 
Belgian Congo 
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Lufira Falls in the Katanga Province, 


Traditional economic activity in Africa: carrying coconuts to the copra 
shed at a village in Togoland 


Photograph: United Nations 


None the less, leaving aside the two extremes of Nigeria which 
dwarfs the rest of the area, and the barren regions whose people 
exist on bare subsistence farming, the conditions and the national 
responses, however much they differ in detail, are remarkably 
similar. 

African nationalism, which has canalized the restless stirrings 
and unvoiced ambitions of millions throughout the continent, is 
most unlikely to result in a regression to more primitive economies. 
The West Africans I have been describing may be unduly optimis- 
tic but to this extent they, and not 
their European common-sense 
critics, are being realistic: it.is to 
no one’s advantage in the mid- 
twentieth century to allow newly 
independent states to founder, col- 
lapse or starve. What seems much 
more likely is that these territories 
will develop and expand econo- 
mically not only as the repositories 
of whatever raw materials they 
happen to possess but also as in- 
dustrial and semi-industrial pro- 
ducers and as markets for consumer 
goods. The first phase in the evolu- 
tion of independent Africa was 
political; the second, which we are 
about to witness in West Africa, is 
economic. There are two relevant 
questions. Will the young states 
realize, in time, the somewhat stark 
facts of modern existence, the poli- 
tical dangers of economic instability 
and dependence? And who is to 
provide the necessary capital for 
developing their potential re- 
sources? On the answers to these 
questions will depend whether the 
glitter of African political freedom 
will be backed by the reality of 
economic independence. 
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A Great Clown 


AST week a great clown died. For those of the older genera- 
tion who saw him perform at the London Coliseum in 
the early nineteen-twenties it was an unforgettable 
experience. Although he altered his ‘turn’ little, so 

perfect was his artistry, so superb his timing, so powerful his 
personality that it never palled. Something of his quality could 
be seen in an excellent film televised by. the B.B.C. on the day 
that he died in his eightieth year. But it must be remembered 
that Grock began as a circus clown, and after the war, when, alas, 
the old music hall was passing away, he revived his circus 
interests. Although in England in the last thirty or forty years the 
circus has continued to flourish and»been a source of delight 
even to more sophisticated children, the clown has rarely, if ever, 
been among the ‘ stars’: a parade of clowns has been used mainly 
as an embellishment between the acts. On the European mainland 
it has been different: in the two visits which we have recently 
been privileged to enjoy from the Moscow State Circus the clowns 
have been dominating figures. The Fratellini Brothers used to be 
popular attractions in the Cirque d’Hiver at Paris and elsewhere 
before the war. The Caroli Brothers are international clowns 
who have stood out in any form of entertainment in which they 
have appeared. 

To be a great clown needs the maximum degree of versatility. 
Grock knew several languages and could play a wide variety of 
musical instruments: A clown should be a capable acrobat and 
juggler; he should be able to improvise; he should love children. 
But he does not need to be a Pagliaccio. As has been pointed out 
elsewhere, the good clown of Grock’s generation was the antithesis 
of many ‘ television comedians ’ of today. The last thing he needed 


was a team of gag-writers; and the audience would have been’ 


embarrassed if he had burst into-a popular song or started paying 
tributes to his mother. Indeed it may be suggested that all the 
great comedians have been inventive, and even in these talent- 
devouring times in which we live the artist who can write his own 
programmes and devise his own ‘business’ usually stands out 
a mile ahead of his competitors. 

But where the clown has the advantage over most caked enter- 
tainers is that he uses an international language. That is why 
Charlie Chaplin—especially the Chaplin of the silent film—has 
rightly been acclaimed as a great clown. Clowns, like magicians, 
need little patter and can command applause in any corner of the 
world. Mime is their method and in that they may be compared 
with ballet dancers, also international artists. It is indeed a proud 
gift to possess, a fine art to pursue, which transcends all the 
national barriers and brings pleasure to all peoples—above all to 
the young people of the world. Broadly speaking, Grock was rich 
and successful. Yet although he ‘ retired ’ several times, he was still 
performing in his late seventies. As he looked back over his long 
life, the thought that must have given him the most happiness was 
not of his material possessions but the realization that he could 
exercise this unique power of bringing laughter to hundreds of 
thousands and that three generations will remember him with 
gratitude. 
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THE WEST GERMAN GOVERNMENT has Iately been a principal 
target of attack by Communist broadcasting stations. Moscow 
radio accused it of trying to ‘torpedo’ the Geneva conference, _- 
while Warsaw, quoting the newspaper Trybuna Ludu, spoke of | 
‘sabotage’ by Bonn; and the ‘German Freedom Station 904’ 
broadcast part of a pamphlet, published by a branch of the banned 
West German Communist Party and calling for local demonstra- 
tions against the role being played by the West German delegation 
in Geneva. 

Western Germany was also picked on as the villain of the piece 
by Moscow radio, broadcasting in English, in quite another 
context : 


By seeking to secure command over all the Nato ground, ane 
and air forces in the Baltic area, Bonn wants to turn the Baltic 
into its own naval arsenal for a bid to secure revenge at sea. 
But these far-reaching schemes of Ruge and the other Bonn 
admirals also have more immediate objectives. Britain and several 
other countries are now working to establish a smaller free trade 
area in northern Europe. Many observers point out that this plan 
is intended to offset the Common Market by means of which 
Western Germany is edging Britain out of continental markets. 
By trying to get Nato to place the northern zone under General 
Speidel, President Adenauer is also bent on using the backing of 
the Nato leadership to torpedo this British plan of a smaller free 
trade area. Wherever West German naval vessels patrol the shores 
and Bonn officers are in command on shore, West German firms 
also feel more secure. ; 
A commentator on the East German Home Service saw the 

interaction of ‘the special interests of the Bonn-Paris axis’ in 
various recent events.- He said: 


Here is the explanation for General Speidel’s visit to Algeria. 
Western Germany finances the war in Algeria in order to gain 
influence. In addition big combines, such as Mannesman, the 
state-owned Salzgitter combine and Deutsche Schachtbau- und 
Tiefbau-Gesellschaft have started to drill for oil in the Sahara. 
The West German monopolies thus secure for themselves an 
important share in exploiting the natural resources in Algeria. 
Hence the increased military interest. But as Bonn needs French 
support in Geneva to prevent agreement on reunification and a 
peaceful solution of the German problem, France reciprocates in 
Geneva. France wants the nuclear bomb, and Bonn supports her 
so as to obtain possession of nuclear armaments of its own. 
Several Soviet transmissions have attacked the French Govern- 

ment for its plan to test an atomic weapon in the Sahara region. 
A commentator on the Russian Home Service said: 

Why does France need an atom bomb and, in addition, an 
obsolete one? Only because of considerations of prestige, only to 
try to be on an equal footing with the United States and Britain. 
Probably not since the ancient Egyptian Pyramids and the ~ 
Gardens of Semiramis has history known such a case of the rulers 
of a country devoting such a vast amount of material resources 
to an objective which is only justified by considerations of” 

“prestige. It is still questionable whether the nuclear tests will | 
increase France’s influence in Atlantic circles. But one thing is — 
already clear: they will cause a sharp decline in the prestige of — 
the pa French Government in the eyes of all peace-loving — 
peoples. 

A transmission from the Chinese People’s Republic has reported 
on the British Labour Party’s policy on nuclear weapons. The 
broadcast, discussing Mr. Gaitskell’s speech at Workington on 


July ll,said: ay 
This shows that Gaitskell has placed the strategic interests of _ 


the United States-led Nato above the vital interests of Britain. 
The similarity in the stand of the two British parties in con-_ 

nexion with nuclear weapons was also shown by the fact that ~~ 
while the tory Defence Minister proclaimed that Britain mig 
frome that Britain would not use thee weapons Hirst Te 


eon Mr. Gaitskell delicretcty: publceed a sea no cy 
nuclear club’, recently proposed by the nea a 
attempt to shift the public attention. toe 
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Did You Hear That? 


GROCK HAS GONE 
GROCK, THE MAN who in the opinion of everyone who 
had seen him was the most wonderful clown in the world, 
died at his home on the Italian Riviera last week, after 
a heart attack. One of the many people who remember 
Grock vividly is LioNEL HALE, the dramatist and theatre 
critic, who spoke of him in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

“Somewhere in the world there may be a clown as 
great as Grock ’, he said, ‘ but we none of us have heard 
of him, and none of us could imagine him. Someone else 
could take over the paraphernalia and properties—the 
boots like elongated, flapping flat-fish, the purple-chalky 
mask, the cheap white gloves, that famous tiny Violin. 
Someone else might even learn to tune the violin as 
Grock did, by producing a green balloon and blowing it 
up and letting out the air to produce a perfect ‘ E’. Some 
other clown could be as fine a musician, I suppose, and 
another voice might speak his famous catch phrase: 
“nicht moglich’—‘impossible’. But that voice would 
not convey the wide-eyed gaze with which the peasant 
inside Grock looked and wondered at the world. 

“He came up, as they say, the hard way. The son of 
a Swiss watchmaker from the Bernese Oberland, born 
Adrian Wettach, he ended up as Dr. Wettach. He was 
tremendously fond of that honorary doctorate. But he 
spent hard, slogging years on the road before he claimed and held 
his title-of “ King of the Clowns ”. Thereafter he lived in state, 
either in his villa on the Riviera or in Paris, or travelling with his 
circus, with three caravans all to himself, with his devoted wife— 
an Italian girl he married in London—and his attendant nurse. 
He was seventy-four years old, with his fingers bent and gnarled 
inside the cotton gloves, before he said goodbye to the ring. He 
did not forget the early poverty, he did not mean to be poor again. 
His fingers never grew too bent to 
grasp on money. 

‘His act had grown together down 
the years, a mosaic of tiny pieces of 
comedy, hammered into one gor- 
geous, flowing pattern. I went to his 
last performance, in Hamburg, in 
1954. He was_all he had ever been. 
He still juggled, he was still torn with 
misery and delight about his violin, 
he leaped on the chair-backs with his 
concertina, leered, made rude jokes. 
He was the most polished parody of 
earth-bound man. He had a sense 
_of timing more exquisite than the 
finest chronometer any Swiss ever 
made. Oh, he was a great clown, a 
great artist! And he has gone; his 
boots have flapped away for the last 
time. Grock no longer in the world ! 
Grock gone! “ Nicht méglich!”’ 


WEST COUNTRY CLOCKS 

‘I suppose that almost all of the 
throng of holidaymakers who are 
wise enough to visit the west country 
know one or other of the famous old 
clocks that are to be found in this 
part of England ’, said T. R. Rosin- 
SON in ‘Far and Wide’ (West of 
England Home Service). ‘ The best 
known of these clocks is the one in 
Wells Cathedral. Its face, on a wall 
in the north transept, is about six feet 
in diameter, and shows not only the 


Clock on the outside wall of Wells Cathedral: two armoured 
knights strike the bells 
National Buildings Record 


Grock at the piano 
The Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 


time but the day of the month and the phases of the moon. At the 
hour, an elaborate series of manoeuvres takes place. A seated figure 
in a niche alongside strikes a bell with his heels, then, above 
the clock face, four knights on horseback ride round and 
round, clashing their lances as they pass one another. Another 
part of the clock, not so often seen by visitors, with two 
armoured knights striking on bells, is on the outside wall of 
the cathedral near the Chain Gate. 

“The other four notable clocks are 
at Salisbury, Exeter, Ottery St. 
Mary, and Wimborne. They: are all 
well worth seeing, if only because 
they are the oldest pieces of mach- 
inery in England and the real ances- 
tors of all the thousands of different 
mechanical things we see around us 
today. For a long time these historic 
clocks were looked upon as quaint 
old curiosities, but more recently 
several of us have been trying to find 
out something more about their his- 
tories, and some of the things we 
have discovered have been remark- 
able. We soon came to the conclusion 
that the stories told about four of these 
clocks—the fifth was not known at 
that time—were all incorrect. It was 
said that the Wells clock had been 
made by a monk, named Peter Light- 
foot, for Glastonbury Abbey about 
the year 1320, and that it was moved 
to Wells at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Then, apparently, because they 
had somewhat similar astronomical 
dials, the clocks of Ottery St. Mary 
and Wimborne were also thought to 
be the work of Lightfoot—and as 
Bishop Grandison of Exeter was said 
to have given the clock to Ottery, it 
only needed a little imagination to 
link Lightfoot with the Exeter one 
as well. Nothing was really known 
about Lightfoot at all. 

“We were sure that there was 


eer 
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much wishful thinking behind these stories, but it was not at all 
easy to disprove them. Then the fact came to light that the Wells 
clock had been in the cathedral ever since 1392. It is mentioned 
in am account roll of that year. And that knocked out the idea that 
it came from Glastonbury at the dissolution of the abbey—which 
did not take place till nearly 150 years later. 

‘More than that we could not prove for a long time, and then 


Using the new technique invented by John Halas in the production of 
cartoon films an artist drawing directly on to celluloid 


two bits of luck that came my way pieced together the real story 
of the Wells clock and gave us a fair idea of the dates of the 
others. The first piece of luck was the finding of the old clock 
mechanism at Salisbury Cathedral. 

“This clock could be easily dated from the records. It was 
installed in 1386. In many details it is identical with the Wells 
clock. And as the Bishop Erghum who was at Salisbury at that 
time was translated to Wells in 1388, this agreed very reasonably 
with 1392 for the Wells clock. But the most interesting thing was 
to find that Erghum apparently knew of three Dutch clock-makers 
who had been brought to England by King Edward III, and that 
one of these bore the name “ Lietuyt”. “ Lightfoot” could 
easily have been a corruption of “Lietuyt”. But the idea that 
this clockmaker, to whom at least three other clocks came to 
be attributed, was a monk may have arisen in an even more 
curious way. 

“One of these attributions was the clock at Wimborne. And 
by a stroke of luck it was discovered that an eld clock mechanism, 
practically identical with that at 
Wimborne, was to be found in the 
Abbey Church of Sherborne. This 
Sherborne clock was certainly made 
in 1740, and its maker was a man 
named William Monk, of Berwick 
St. John in Wiltshire. So the chances 
are that the Wimborne clock, piously 
attributed to Lightfoot, was also 
made by Monk. Some old verger 
may have got the facts mixed up 
and concluded that Lightfoot was a 
monk-clockmaker. Even today, in 
spite of having been so thoroughly 
disproved, some of the old stories 
are still being printed in guide-books. 

‘ From these chance discoveries, it 
is possible now to put the story of 
these ancient clocks in order. It turns 
out that the Salisbury Cathedral 
clock, which I came upon by chance, 
neglected and forgotten in a corner 
of the tower, is the oldest so far 


known in . England—-1386.: Wells came next, six years later. 


and Ottery St. Mary followed, but a good while after, in the _ 
fifteenth century, or perhaps even the sixteenth. And Wimborne faa 


is probably the latest of, all, with a new works fitted in the — 
eighteenth century. 
“Where does Glastonbury come into the picture? It does not: 


there may very well have been a clock there but nothing of it — 


remains, so far as we know’. 


A REVOLUTION IN CARTOON FILMS 
Television is at once an opportunity and a problem for the 
creator of cartoon films. The opportunity is plain enough; the 


problem is how to give television the cartoon entertainment that 


used to be a staple part of every cinema programme at a price 
it can afford for a single showing. The London film cartoonist 
John Halas has just found the answer, and ROGER MANVELI, 


Director of the British Film Academy, spoke about the new inven- — 


tion in ‘ New Ideas ’ (General Overseas Service). 

“It has to be realized that good cartoon-making is one of the 
more expensive kinds of film production ’, 
that moves in the picture on the screen has normally got to be 
first hand-drawn on paper, then traced on to a transparent 
celluloid sheet and hand painted—each process repeated twenty- 
four times for each second of action that people see—and all this 
before the film can be photographed. 

‘For each twenty-fourth part of a second a set of the sheets— 
one for each main character or group of characters—has got to 
be placed successively on top of the stationary background. That 
is the task that faces the animator: to create on the drawing-board 
those slight differences in the movements of his figures so that 
the final flow of the motion picture on the screen is both smooth 
and lively. 

‘Now, a new pencil called the cell-graph, invented by the 
London film cartoonist John Halas, enables the key artist to draw 
his own work directly on to the celluloid sheets, and so cut out 
all the intermediate and often deadening processes that have up 
to now, in all advanced animation since before the days of Walt 
Disney’s first “ Mickey Mouse” cartoon, stood between him and 
the screen itself. 

“ This new pencil gives the artist the ability to draw lines of any 
quality—thick or thin, strong or subtly shaded—direct on to the 


celluloid sheet. It produces all the necessary colours; it can be | 


either corrected or rubbed out easily. All the complex business 
of using special inks and paints to trace the animator’s work on 


to the celluloids has gone. The artist now draws directly for his 


public. 
‘The difference this makes in the time and cost of production 
can be put this way. The ten-minute film that previously would 


‘have taken a team of fifteen artists, led by two chief or key 


animators, sixteen weeks to complete can now be completed in 
six weeks by two artists—the key animator and one skilled 
assistant. The time taken is cut to almost a third; the size of the 
team working is cut to almost one- 
eighth. And the result on the screen 
should become all the truer and 
fresher because the artist himself is 
personally responsible for the whole 
process. He no longer sees his work 
lost in an army of intermediaries 
before it reaches the camera. 

“The British company responsible 
for this innovation is the largest of 
its kind in western Europe. It has at 
the moment the exclusive use of this 
pencil, but it will soon be available 


company is working on its first series 
Britain and America. The gap 


greatest opportunity for expa 
Hes wide, Ope Goete a at 


he said: ‘ Each figure | 


for all animators, whether they are ie 
British or foreign. Meanwhile the 


of television cartoons for showing in 


between the demand for the films 

: and the cost of producing them has — 

A still from The Cultured Ape, a Halas and Batchelor» been closed, pas the cartoon film’s : 

cartoon film which, using the new technique, was made for oli 

television. It has recently been awarded first prize for television ansi 
films at the Venice short-film festival _ 
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RE have recently been a oe of cases, and much 
public discussion, about contempt of court. The dis- 
_ cussion and the cases have been concerned both with the 
ki definition of what constitutes a contempt and with the 
in which the court exercises or should exercise its powers 


rt on this matter was published* by a committee under the 
aanship of Lord Shawcross on behalf of the British Section 
ie International Commission of Jurists and its <3 epaeet 
Ked unter: conimcatis : 


V aluable Institution haa 


ie to approve, and that their exercise in this country has 
rally speaking been most commendable. Of course all institu- 
s can be improved, and some of the committee’s proposals 
would, I think, amount to improvements. I would welcome them 
as improvements of a very good existing institution. Whereas the 
committee, although it finally accepts much of the existing 
institution, seems to me to do so grudgingly: it seeks to curtail 
_ powers which I would judge salutary and fails sufficiently to 
appreciate the great advantages of the institution as a whole, 
especially when compared to what happens abroad. 
__. The main characteristic of the powers exercised by the court 
in the contempt cases is that they are peremptory powers, and 
_ it is no doubt their peremptory character which has caused 
them to be criticized—not least by those persons against whom 
they have peremptorily, and as I think generally very properly, 
been used. The court, in a contempt case, brings the alleged 
_ offender before itself with considerable speed, if he is not already 
_ Present; and then and there disposes of the matter in a process 
_ which i is as summary as it is effective and categorical. The powers 
are powers appropriate to a court which has and proposes to 
- exercise a high authority; and the existence and exercise of these 
_ powers help to give to the court that high authority which in 
my opinion it most certainly should have. It is the possession of 
‘such authority by the English court which most distinguishes it 
_ from most continental courts, to the great advantage of the 
citizens | of this country. 


<a * » 


Foreign Admiration 

_ This opinion is certainly not a singular one. It is shared by 
‘most foreign commentators, who tend to admire the authority 
of an English court and whose admiration is surely justified by 
_ the experience which they have of the disadvantages of a system 
4 where the court does not enjoy a comparable authority. The 
Me foreign observer often has a perspicacity denied to the native 
practitioners from the very fact that he is a foreigner, that he 
_ looks with new eyes at an institution grown so familiar to them 
that they can no longer appreciate its essential features and are 
— instead unreasonably obsessed with an immediate defect which 
‘ "may no doubt be extremely irritating but which, impartially 
considered, is really relatively trivial, That there are defects in 
tempt powers is no doubt true, but it is in the contempt 
rs as actually they exist and are exercised that the foreign 
rver finds the characteristic of the English system, and it 
them that he ascribes, properly as I think, a cause of its 
. The contempt powers are, quite simply, a good thing. 
3 iple they should be maintained and improved, 

1 doubt a dangerous thing to give summary and 
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| Contempt of Court” 


> case of an admitted contempt. Moreover, earlier this year 


is a ales report. I have relied pees. it in this talk; I ions 
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peremptory powers to a body of men; and it is undoubtedly 


right that the actual exercise of the powers given should be 


jealously examined. How have these payers: been exercised? 
Have they in fact been abused? 
_ As the committee rightly states, it is difficult see to classify 


or define the contempt powers; but in a survey of the exercise 
of the powers it is convenient to accept the current classification 


into ‘civil’ and ‘criminal’ contempt, though the basis of that 
classification is disputable. The type example of a ‘ civil’ con- 
tempt is where in a private litigation between parties one of 
the parties has in due course of process been ordered by the court 
to do a specific act and he wilfully neglects to do it: for example, 


_ where a trustee or an executor, Ordered to render an account of 


his administration, refuses to do so. The court here acts on the 
motion of the party in whose favour the order was made. On 


being satisfied that the order was sufficiently specific and that 
_ adequate notice had been given to the party in default, the court 


may commit the defaulting person to gaol. This imprisonment 
is in principle coercive rather than punitive. It is often for an 
indefinite period; but the party may regain his liberty by doing 
the specified act and applying to the court for his release. 
The court may punish him for his obduracy and for the 
delay he has caused by his default; but normally it will accept 
a suitable apology and at most it will defer the release for a 
few days. 


Exacting Obedience in Civil Cases 

There has been singularly little criticism in recent years of 
the exercise by the court of its powers in case of civil contempt. 
They have been used with great discretion; and they are of 
extreme advantage to the administration of justice. It is they 
which help to give to the orders and judgments of an English 
court their real efficacy and avoid the’ scandal, all too frequently 
met on the continent, where a powerful defendant eludes the 
execution of the lawful orders of a court and indeed snaps his 
fingers at them. Mazs avec un tribunal anglais on ne badine pas. 


It is highly desirable that obedience be exacted from every kind _ 


of defendant as promptly as the circumstances admit—even from 
local authorities. Not so long ago the diligence of a local 
authority was notably enhanced by the realization that the town 
clerk and the relevant members of the council would find them- 
selves in prison unless they actually bestirred themselves to 
abate an intolerable nuisance for which the corporation was, and 
had been adjudged to be, responsible. 

However, even in the case of civil contempt there is room 
for improvement, as the committee suggest. A majority decision 
of a Divisional Court some seventy-five years ago on the inter- 
pretation of a dubious statute has resulted in committal proceed- 
ing in the Queen’s Bench Division in civil contempt cases being 
heard in chambers instead of in open court. That is both 
unreasonable and unnecessary, Though it was Mr. Justice Day 
who dissented, his dissent happened to be right and should now 
become law. Similarly there is a wholly irrational diversity and 
complexity in the processes of attachment and committal by 
which a defaulter is brought before the court—though there is 
no practical difference between them. A single uniform process 
is evidently needed for all the divisions of the High Court and 


‘it is evidently unnecessary today that the defaulter should not 


have in the Chancery Division the right which he has in the 
Queen’s Bench Division of amplifying his affidavit by oral 
evidence if he wishes to do so—however foolish he may be to 
exercise that right. But, if important, these are relatively sub- 
ordinate details. 

In the case of criminal contempt, the situation is different. 
There has recently been criticism of the powers exercised by the 
court, though it is a question how far that criticism is by the 
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interested parties and by persons identified with them. As typical 
examples of criminal contempt we may take the proceedings 
recently instituted against various newspapers of the more sensa- 
tional sort, in respect of acts done by them which were calculated 
to prejudice pending trials. The purpose of these criminal pro- 
ceedings, as distinct from civil contempt cases, is to punish, or 
more exactly by conspicuous example to deter others from 
offending in like manner. But the process used is as summary and 
peremptory as the civil contempt process and the defendant may 
suffer relatively severe punishment without the benefit of trial 
by jury. It may also be urged that the court is in some sense 
judge in its own cause and that in these cases there may be a 
conflict of principle, for however important it is that individuals 
should not be prejudiced it is also important that there be 
respected what is called the liberty of the press. 

There is thus here perhaps some room for argument. Never- 
theless the answer to my mind is quite clear; and it becomes 
more self-evident if account is had of the scandals which arise, 
for example, in France, when any kind of latitude is in these 
matters allowed to the press. Indeed great efforts are at present 
being made in France to repress such scandals, though it may 
be doubted if the right methods for stopping them have there 
been discovered. We are singularly fortunate in having in 
England a court which is both able and willing to act as the 
Queen’s Bench Division recently has done in such matters. It is 
in my view highly satisfactory that in the proceedings connected 
with Haigh’s trial the offending sheet was, for its deliberate act, 
fined £10,000 and its editor sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. In the more recent proceedings concerned with Micallef’s 
trial the offence was no doubt not as deliberate; yet surely it 
is desirable that those particular activities of the publishing 
company concerned should be repressed when they caused actual 
prejudice to a pending trial; and the fines of £1,000 upon the 
company and £500 upon the editor and reporter seem to me 
most warrantable. 


Imported Magazines 

In R v. Griffiths a nominal fine of £50, though with the 
promise of much greater stringency in the future, was inflicted 
upon the importers and wholesale distributors in England of 
an American magazine carrying an article calculated to prejudice 
the trial, then in course of being held, of Dr. John Bodkin 
Adams. Perhaps that was hard; but the publishers and ‘editor 
being outside the jurisdiction, and there being a paramount 
interest to stop such publications, it does not seem to me 
unreasonable to put upon the importers and wholesale distributors 
a duty to see that the magazines for whose presence in England 
they are primarily responsible do not offend against the law of 
the land. I should note in fairness to the committee that so far 
as the principle here at stake is concerned the committee also 
adheres strongly to the opinion that in the case of published 


matter prejudicing pending trials criminal contempts should be. 


tried by the court alone and that the powers of the court to 
prevent what has been called ‘trial by newspaper’ should in 
no way be curtailed. ; 
Nevertheless, even in these cases of most serious criminal con- 
tempts, there is an astonishing lacuna in the English legal system. 
The Criminal Appeal Act 1907 gives a right of appeal to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal only to persons convicted on indict- 
ment, persons convicted before magistrates having other means 
cf recourse; whereas the ordinary Court of Appeal is by the 
Judicature Acts precluded from entertaining appeals in ‘any 
criminal cause, or matter’. A person convicted of a criminal 
contempt is not normally tried upon an indictment, nor has he 
been so tried for the past two hundred years; he is today 
proceeded against by a motion for a writ of attachment. Yet 
evidently his cause or matter is a criminal one. He consequently 
falls between the two stools and has a right of appeal neither 
to the ordinary Court of Appeal nor to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. Accordingly he is in the extraordinary situation of 
having no right of appeal at all. 
_ Such a result, though no doubt not anomalous in days when 
there was generally no appeal in serious criminal cases, is today 
wholly indefensible. It may be a question to which court of 
appeal the ng of appeal should be given. The committee 


it is in considerable need of such consolidation, 


Criticism of Judges 


proposes that appeal should lie to the ordinary Chara ppeal,. ae 
access to the House of Lords being readier by that route. And | bt oe 
in any event, civil and criminal contempt are closely related and A= 
appeals in civil contempt cases already lie to that court. The 
committee puts forward as its principal recommendation the = 
granting of such a right of appeal in criminal contempts generally. — 
I would suppose that everybody would agree to that recommenda- 
tion. The remedy is as simple as it is urgent; and however 
unimpeachable the individual decisions may have been, it is now 
recognized to be an elementary requirement of justice that there 
should generally be a right of appeal. Moreover, an appellate x 
court would help to consolidate the law relating to contempt; and re 
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Common Law Powers 


Criminal contempts extend, of course, far beyond the publica- 
tion by newspapers of matter calculated to prejudice a pending 
trial. There is, for example, and indeed there must be, a power 
in the court summarily to deal with a disturbance of its own 
sittings or with a hitch therein, such as a refusal by a witness to 
answer a question lawfully put. There has, so far as I know, been 
no recent criticism of the exercise of these common law powers; 
and I have difficulty in seeing for what reason, other than to take 
a gratuitous knock at the court, the committee wishes to curtail 
them, especially as it offers to substitute statutory powers larger 
in extent, though limited, than the powers commonly used. It is 
much more appropriate to the High Court to continue the existing 
indefinite powers, particularly if a right of appeal is admitted, 
since an exceptional exercise may sometimes be necessary. But 
no doubt a court would be well advised, if the circumstances 
allow it, to remit a serious contempt directed against itself to be 
tried by another court. | 

There are evidently many other important, if subsidiary points 
which should be discussed—for example, whether it is and should 
be a contempt to publish particulars of proceedings in chambers, 
and whether criminal proceedings for contempt outside the court 
should be initiated only by the Attorney General, as the com- 
mittee proposes. It is, however, appropriate to conclude with the 
more general question: is there any evidence that the subordinate 
criminal contempt rules as applied in England have prevented 
legitimate comment on the Court’s activities or legitimate 
criticism of the conduct of the judges? 

There may be, as the committee states, a balance of interests 
to be considered. It would for example be most effective to com- 
ment on a sentence at the moment at which the sentence is passed, 
yet while an appeal remains open such comment may well 
prejudice the administration of justice in an individual instance. 
The recent most intemperate outburst upon the conviction of a 
Cypriot woman—for which nobody was prosecuted—does not 
incline one to encourage immediate comment on sentence. If the 
daily-press will not publish comment except immediately, perhaps 
the answer is that the daily press is not the medium for such 
comment at all. Ls 
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As regards the stifling of criticism of judges, there are only 
three English cases known to me in the last seventy-five years. 
In none of these cases was the judge concerned a member of the 
court. In 1873, it would have been a plain dereliction of duty on 
the part of the court, in the middle of the furore caused by the 
Titchborne claim, not to have taken steps to strike down the 
story, as crazy as it was scandalous, that the Lord Chief Justice 
was engaged in a conspiracy to deprive of his lawful rights the 
claimant whom the jury eventually held to be an impostor : the 
court seems to me to have been most temperate in only fining — 
two Members of Parliament £500 each and sending one barrister 
to prison for three months for the part they played in organizing — 
public demonstrations. In 1900 it would have been difficult for — 
the court to pass over what was described as ‘ personal scurrilous _ 


abuse of the judge’ made of Mr. Justice Pmiog aaa . 


particular judicial character, The author stated that he kne 
his expressions could not be j ‘t 
ic them. He was fined £100. In 1928 a cor 
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penalty was recorded against an editor who accused of partiality 
Mr, Justice Avory, one of the most absolutely honest and fearless 
judges of the English Bench, if a severe one. Surely a fair weight 
was there given to the right to criticize a man who cannot answer 
against the interest to prevent the traducing of the administration 
of justice. 

The record does not seem to me to show an abuse of power by 
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the English court, great as its power is. On the contrary: not only 
taken by and large but, as Vices to believe, in its every 
particular the record shows a use of power to the singular and 
outstanding benefit of the community. For my part, I would be 
anxious that the court should retain the powers which it has and 
should continue to use them, improved in any way which may be 
calculated to enhance their use.—Third Programme 


The Bradford Schoolmaster 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HE Bradford schoolmaster in the title of this talk was 

my father, Jonathan Priestley. He died thirty-five years 

ago; but all my recollections of him are still clear, bright, 

fresh, and the last walk we took together, not long*before 
he died, is sharper in my memory than most of the events of the 
last few years. 

Many writers—it is a familiar pattern—were never able to 
achieve a satisfying and pleasant re- 
lationship with their fathers, whom they 
came later to see as symbols of a society 
they felt compelled to denounce. This 
was not my experience. During my 
middle teens my father and I might 
have been at odds now and again, as we 
shall see, but earlier and later we en- 
joyed a very happy relationship. He 
was stocky, round-headed, red-faced, 
with bright blue eyes, fair hair, a 
gingerish moustache; and he was of 
mixed West Riding and Scots blood. 
He walked eight miles a day to and 
from his school, played a useful game 
of cricket—he was a slow bowler—with ¢, 
a local league side, and, like so many ~} 
Bradford people then, spent much time 
walking in the Dales. 

His father, my grandfather, was a 
working man, employed in one of the 
local mills, but by some miracle of thrift 
he was able to send my father to a 
teachers’ training college. Finally, after 
years of teaching, my father was 
appointed headmaster of a large new 
elementary school, called Green Lane. 
And it was at his school, more than fifty 
years ago, that the first school meals 
in England were served. Bradford at 
that time was a progressive city, 


_ with Labour very much in evidence. 


Margaret Macmillan, for whom my father had a high regard, 
was working then in Bradford. The pioneers were on the move. 

A determinedly moderate man in his pleasures and style of 
life, my father was passionate about two things: education and 
socialism. He was himself a born teacher, Indeed, he could never 
restrain himself from teaching, and as a small boy I was fre- 
quently embarrassed by his desire to instruct everybody—people 
in railway carriages, for instance—though I realized even then 
that it was an imnocent desire, quite free from vanity. He was 
equally ready to receive instruction. Education, to men of his 
generation and temperament, was something it has largely ceased 
to be nowadays. It was the great golden gateway to the enchanted 
countries of the mind. It was not merely something you had to 
have in order to get on in the world, to obtain a job with the 
district council or with the big combine. It was a glorious end in 
itself. But it could also work miracles, they believed, ridding 
people of ignorance, stupidity, prejudice, narrowness, greed, and 
indifference to the public good. True, there were plenty of men 
who had been expensively educated but who yet seemed anything 


Jonathan Priestley, Mr. J. B 


. Priestley’s father, about 1923 


but perfect citizens, but these were victims of class prejudice. 

Here I must add that, growing up as I did in a northern 
industrial town, I was hardly aware of all the ramifications 
and tests and traps of the English class system. For although 
in Bradford then some people might have a lot of money 


‘ and others hardly any at all, there was a good deal of downright 


social democracy. 

My father’s socialism belonged to the 
earlier and more idealistic phase of the 
movement, with more William Morris 
than Karl Marx in it. In one sense my 
father was the ideal socialist citizen. He 
did not want too much himself and hated 
to see others have too little. He was 
essentially a man who could be trusted 
to do his duty by the community that 
employed him. He was, to borrow the 
American sociological term, ‘ inner- 
directed’, having a conscience much 
more demanding than any set of by-laws 
or official regulations. On the other 
hand, no petty tyrants in a collectivist 
state could have pushed him around. 
He was quick, and bold, in defending 
what he held to be his rights, When I 
was about ten, we moved into a new 
house he had bought, and the owners of 
these houses had to pay for the upkeep 
of the street itself. My father believed 
that heavy lorries and the like had no 
right to use our street, which offered 
them a tempting short cut, and he was 
always jumping up from the dinner 
table to dash out and remonstrate with 
the invading lorry drivers. 

He was also a tremendous National 
Union of Teachers man, and whenever 
he felt any fundamental right was in- 
volved he was entirely fearless, far more 
so than I am, in defending that right. He was far braver than I 
am, except in one matter alone, and it was this difference that led 
to a temporary worsening of our relations during my middle 
teens. 

The truth is, his wonderful civic virtue, which I cannot praise 
too highly, had one defect, making him care too much about what 
the neighbours thought—or might think. It seemed to me in my 
middle teens, when I was not sure if I would be a writer, musician, 
or actor but knew I was a wonderful fellow, and began to dress 
and act the part, that what the neighbours thought, or might think, 
was of little importance, that so long as I did not make a 
nuisance of myself, I was entitled to look and behave as I pleased, 
neighbours or no neighbours; a position from which I have not 
retreated. But my father, who felt he had a place in the com- 
munity to maintain, was very touchy about all this, and kept 
exploding—for though essentially sweet-natured he was very 
hot-tempered—on the subject of weird peg-top trousers, floppy 
ties, and very late hours. 

We disagreed sharply too about Sunday. My father was not a 
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puritan, and though he regularly attended a nonconformist chapel 
he had no fanatical piety, but he was always a convinced and 
intolerant Sabbatarian, never bought a Sunday newspaper, and 
denounced any attempt to bring any colour and gaiety into the 
grey weary length of the provincial Sunday. He did not do this 
on strictly religious grounds—he never talked about the Sabbath— 
but argued, without ever convincing me, that this one day of the 
week should be entirely different from the others, that we were 
always in danger of arriving at ‘the Continental Sunday ’, after 
which, one gathered, anything might happen. But as he nearly 
always entertained friends after chapel on Sunday evening—for 
ours was a very hospitable house—and they had a roaring good 
time shouting each other down about socialism, he had the kind of 
Sunday night he liked while I, wanting the theatre and music 
and encounters with pretty girls in cafés, was debarred from my 
kind of Sunday evening. I thought then, and think still, that 
people should be able to spend Sunday night as they please, 
whether sitting in sackcloth and ashes or going to the play. I 
came to know, as youths do, more about what went on in Bradford 
on Sunday nights than my ‘father did, and soon saw that it was 
the ugliest, most uncivilized, most degraded evening of the week. 


A Full Life on Little Money 

One thing my father bequeathed to me, and it was more valu- 
able than a fortune. It was his idea that you should realize as 
soon as possible what kind of life you can lead with the money 
at your disposal, and then live that kind of life and no other. 
Don’t buy a yacht if you can only afford a motor-car, and don’t 
buy a motor-car if you ought to be riding on a bus. As soon as 
you live on the wrong income level you are condemned to be 
worrying about money all the time. This, of course, is what is 
profoundly wrong with the whole corrupting system of inflation 
in which we live now. It makes everybody feel they ought to 
have more money, makes people less scrupulous about what they 
will do for more money, and so turns the national life into one 
huge rat race. The period I have in mind was that roughly be- 
tween 1904 and 1914, and everything was very cheap then. Indeed, 
when my father wanted to suggest that a man had done very well 
for himself he would refer to him as ‘a thousand-a-year man’, 
my father’s own salary being considerably less than half that. 

I must, however, make another point here. My father could 
live a full and happy life, as indeed he did, without spending a 
lot of money. The casual hospitality of those days did not cost 
very much. To go walking in search of wild flowers, for my 
father was a keen botanist, probably cost twopence for a pint of 
good beer and another twopence for bread and cheese; and for 
sevenpence, in the country, you could have a monster tea. 
Borrowing books from the municipal library—and he was a great 
reader—probably worked out at about threepence a year. Holidays 
were modest, though immensely enjoyed. All the social activities 
revolving round the chapel were cheap enough, and playing 
cricket every Saturday in summer was no financial burden, 

Those, of course, were the days before mass-pressure advertis- 
ing had persuaded people that they had to spend money to enjoy 
themselves. My father might have cared more than I did what 
the Joneses thought, but at least he was far from worrying himself 
sick trying ‘to keep up with the Joneses ’. He was careful, though 
not mean, and deeply suspicious of hotels, restaurants, cabs, 
theatre stalls; and I remember when some relatives from London 
came to stay with us, their apparently uncontrolled desire to visit 


places of amusement every night seemed to him a strange metro- 


politan madness. 

But then he did not turn towards London, as everybody seems 
to do now. It played little or no part in his life, which was 
entirely based on the north; he rarely read London newspapers; 
and he cared no more about London than it did about him. 

He was very much a West Riding man, and when talking to 
people who spoke in broad Yorkshire, which was almost a separate 
language then, he talked broad Yorkshire too. On the other hand, 
though his acquaintance was very wide and varied, he brought 
to it all the same personality, was not one sort of man in one 
place and another sort of man in another place, was not a bully 
in one company and a sycophant in another; and here he 
provided me with an example that at least I tried to copy. And 
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over and above his desire to learn and to ade his absolu 
incorruptible sense of duty and obligation, his vigilant an 


courageous social conscience, there was in him—and not to — 
stress this would leave you with a false picture of him—a bound- 
less zest for life, for good books and music and the countryside ~ 
and talk and funny games at parties. He was a responsible man, — 
perhaps over-careful in some ways, but he was anything but a~ 


solemn man, portentous and boring. He contrived to combine a 


sharp conscience with this wide-ranging zest, clear-sighted citizen- 
ship with fun and games, and I wish to heaven I thought we were > 


producing more and more such people. 


Sane, Brave, and Merry 
He died in 1924, still advocating and looking forward to much 
that we have accomplished since in our society—and they are 


good things even if all the results are not what he imagined they — 


would be; but what he would have thought of the stupendous 
imbecilities of this atomic age, how he would have described them 
round about midnight, I can hardly conceive. But I like to think at 
times I am putting in a word or two for him and what he stood 
for and what, without forcing anything, he taught me to believe 


in, like a good father and a good schoolmaster. As I wrote twenty ~ 


years ago: ‘He was a living rock of good solid human nature. 
If I were picking a team to go and colonize another planet, I 
would choose his kind first’. But now, after twenty years, now 
that the rockets leave an earth threatened with immediate disaster 
or ultimate ruin, I would add that I care nothing about another 
planet but I wish there were more men like my father, sane, brave 
and merry, to colonize and civilize this planet—Home Service 


Invocation to Love 


Then come by Jodrell Bank 
And come by Calder Hall 
Through the sound barrier 
Burst heart-whole 


The hounds of state bay 
In the capital coverts, 

The fox says what to say 
To the politicians 

And adds another day 

To the range of the rocket. 


Then slowlier come crawl 

-By Comet and Constellation , 
By Queen and commoner 
Through unnamed air, on ocean 


The hounds of state draw 

The coverts where Fear harbours 
That fox the old men saw— 
International armament 

Called international Law - 

To mask its racket. 


Come quick by tube or bus 
Come barefoot O come naked 
Nothing to bring but love 

So clement and so sacred 


But the hounds of state yell . 
Full-cry, it is we are hunted 

Full tilt across the-fell 
To our Earth in the secret valley— 
Can we make it? Never at all. 
The fox has it. 
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The Magdeburg experiment demonstrating the enormous force exerted on a vessel (between the two teams of horses pulling in opposite directions) 


from which the air has been exhausted: from Otto von Guericke’s Experimenta nova ut vocantur Magdeburgica (1672) 


The Making of Modern Science—V 


O one among the pioneers of the scientific revolution, 
or among those who brought it to fulfilment in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, was so naive 
as to be unaware that scientific knowledge is an 
intellectual creation. Whatever list of laws of nature we may care 
to draw up, whatever propositions in science are put forward, 
effects we devise, these are 


whatever explanations of particular 
the products of thought, and thought 
alone. No one, and certainly not 
Francis Bacon, ever supposed that 
compilation of facts constituted a 
science. When the ‘ experimental 
natural philosophers’ of the seven- 
teenth century criticized their prede- 
cessors who had not followed the 
* experimental way,’ when they advo- 
cated plain speaking and rejected the 
procedural subtleties of scholastic 
argument, they were far from seek- 
ing to reduce science to mere 
description of the natural world. 
They were not intending to make the 
theoretical capacity of the brain sub- 
servient to the observational powers 
of the senses. Some of the champions 
of experiment, like Newton, them- 
selves developed extensive mathe- 
matical theories, while others, like 
Boyle, whose theories were not ex- 
pressed mathematically, nevertheless 
voiced their sense of the usefulness 
of mathematical theory in natural 
science. 

Experimental science was regarded 
as complementary to theoretical 
science, not as opposed to it; it 
defined the limits within which 
theory might range. Theoretical 
speculation without precise experi- 
mental limits was valueless because 
it connected with nothing that was 
precisely ascertained; the more nar- 
rowly a theory was defined by and 
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Making astronomical calculations on Hevelius’s sextant: from 


Machina coelestis by J, Hevelius (1673) 


agreed point by point with experimental (or, of course, observa- 
tional) facts, the more secure its status. It was rather as in those 
drawings for children, where a pattern emerges from an appar- 
ently random set of dots when lines are drawn between them in 
the proper sequence: if there were only three or four dots a picture 
could not be made, and in the same way a scientific theory could 
not be given plausibility by accounting for merely three or four 


scattered facts. 

Hence it is clear that experimental 
activity may logically and temporally 
precede the formation of a reiated 
theory; or on the other hand it may 
follow the theory: or again (and per- 
haps this is most common of a!I) both 
these things may happen. Then the 
theory fits some existing facts and 
predicts others. The scientist may 
have his dots, and look for the pat- 
tern that includes them; such was the 
case with Kepler, whose dots were 
the observations of planetary posi- 
tions collected by the great Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe; or it may 
be that (for wide and various reasons) 
a particular pattern suggests itself as 
likely, and then it has to be found 
out whether, when precise dots are 
brought to light, they do indeed fall 
in with this pattern. 

Both types of relation between 
theory and experiment occur in 
seventeenth-century science, and it is 
often important not to confuse 
them: to be clear about which is 
operative in a particular case. Gali- 
leo, for instance, did not discover his 
law of falling bodies by making ex- 
periments from the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa or indeed any experiments at 
all; he knew no more about falling 
bodies experimentally than anyone 
else did. But what he did do when he 
had thought his way through to the 
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law—a process which could as well have happened had he been 
tied up in a prison cell—was to make measurements on the fall of 
bodies down inclined planes that confirmed his law, experiments 
that satisfied him that the law does hold—at least approximately 
—for real bodies in the world that we actually live in. For the 
experimental scientist recognized that only those abstract thoughts 
and mathematical theories that could be shown to correspond 
with things in the real world counted as science. Galileo’s experi- 
ments belong to the second class. There are countless examples 
in later seventeenth-century science, in the work of Boyle, 


Huygens, Newton, and others, of an experiment’s being designed | 


and used in this way. 

Francis Bacon has been generally associated with experimenta- 
tion of the former class, with experiments intended simply to 
establish facts, though in truth he appreciated the importance of 
the kind of experiment made by Galileo, and coined the name 
‘crucial experiment’ for it, a somewhat misleading term that is 
still sometimes used. His point was that before men could draw 
any useful patterns they needed far more dots, and he had a belief 
that if the dots were numerous enough, and properly sorted, the 
pattern they represented would almost leap to the eye. (Even later 
there was, as with Robert Hooke, a tendency to believe that if 
only one were careful enough in collecting full and accurate 
information the business of making theories and explanations 
could practically be reduced ‘to a set of rules.) Baconian experi- 
mentation was not at all haphazard, If properly conducted, the 
experimenter was to limit himself to a single manageable 
problem, and draw up beforehand a list of points on which 
further information was required; this in turn would suggest 
further inquiries, and so on, 


Weakness of Bacon’s Method 

The weakness of Bacon’s method is that it comes nowhere 
near the psychological problem of discovery. Not only does it 
completely fail to apply to the discovery of Galileo’s law of fall- 
ing bodies, or that of Newton’s law of gravitation, it fails, even 
more conspicuously, to make any sense when we think of Coper- 
nicus’s or Harvey’s rejection of ancient, authoritative traditions. 
In both these instances the relevant facts—so much better 
accounted for in the new theory than in the old—were known 
beforehand: and though Harvey was a great experimental 
scientist, as with Galileo there was nothing in his experiments to 
provoke the deviation of his thought from tradition. 

In practice we can ascribe no considerable achievement of 
seventeenth-century science to deliberate pursuit of the Baconian 
method; but this is far from saying that Bacon’s teaching was 
without influence. Of the scientific societies founded in the 
seventeenth century only the Royal Society of London was con- 
sciously modelled on Baconian precepts, and then only in part; 
but all of them devoted effort to experimentation which was, 
broadly, Baconian in spirit: that is, simple fact-finding experi- 
ment. The corporate labours of the “Accademia del Cimento in 
Florence consisted of large numbers of experiments in mechanics, 
pneumatics, hydraulics, and heat; some significant facts were 
elicited but no theories were propounded as a result, nor were 
they sought for. Yet individual members of the academy wrote 
books in which notable theories were developed. 

The Royal Society, in its early years, set itself the task of 
collecting a vast repository of facts about the natural world, 
derived not only from experiment proper but from inquiry 
into the crafts and, for remote parts, from travellers. Inevitably, 
and in accord with the example of Bacon himself, these related 
more to natural history, medicine, and agriculture than to 
astronomy and the mathematical sciences. And in some 
individuals, like Robert Boyle, the urge to obtain experimental 
knowledge for its own sake, though not overwhelming or even 
dominant perhaps, is strong. Boyle’s books do not read in the 
same way as Galileo’s polemical dialogues, nor as the tightly- 
woven arguments of Newton’s Opticks. I do not mean, of course, 
that Boyle was a haphazard experimentalist or a mere compiler of 
undigested notes, but when he wrote the Experimental History of 
Cold, and of Colours, he still reflected something of the Baconian 
spirit and the desire to explore all the phenomena, irrespective of 
the possibility of comprehending them all within a theory. 

Whether we turn to an experimental philosopher who, like 
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Boyle, at least thought of himself as in principle eva Bacon, "= -=~ 
or to the professed Cartesians, or to those who advanced the pis : 
mathematical-theoretical procedure of Galileo, it seems that there _ 
was throughout the seventeenth century something of a drift from 
formal philosophies of science towards pragmatism. Medieval 
philosophers had laboured immensely on philosophic problems ae, 
which are extraordinarily significant for the analysis of our com- } 
prehension of the surrounding world: but they had not advanced "a 
that knowledge itself nearly in proportion. Galileo and Newton, : 
on the other hand, wrote few words specifically on the nature 
and methods of science; what they thought on such matters is to at 
be found in what they did rather than in what they said. Even : 
of Descartes it can be argued that his influence on scientists was 
far greater through what he did himself than through the Dis- 

course on Method. 


Illustration by Experiments 

So experimentation tended to become less esteemed for its part 
in the means than for its role in the end. The end of science is 
understanding by theory and explanation, and so the experimental 
method could be reduced to the single rule, reiterated by the 
Royal Society, that any discourse, any explanation, any theory . 
ought to be confirmed and illustrated by experiments. It did not 
so much matter whether the factual dots preceded the theoretical 
pattern or vice-versa, whether the scientist reasoned inductively 
or deductively or even intuitively. The process mattered less than 
the result, that the pattern of explanation should fit the dots of 
fact. How Newton discovered the laws of gravity, or even demon- 
strated them, is for science—though not for the historian or the 
philosopher—less interesting than the power of the law to com- 
prehend the facts of celestial motion. 

But why experiment? The Greeks and medieval men had, by 
and large, been content to explain the world to themselves as 
they found it. They had not groped for problems of which the 
normal senses and experience left them serenely ignorant. The 
answer to this is twofold, and both parts were discussed at length 
in the seventeenth century, as well as applied in actual scientific 
work. In the first place, everyday experience of nature is limited 
and misleading. One thinks of how misleading the ordinary experi- 
ence of the effort required to keep anything moving—a wheel, a 
cart, or a ship—was for thousands of years: in this case the 
misconception was ultimately cured by thinking, by realizing that ; 
friction and so on are not of the essential nature of motion. But. : 
far more often, in for example tracing the cause of a given effect, 4 
it was necessary to set up special, that is experimental, conditions 
in which the influence of one factor or another on the given effect 
could be ascertained. It is a commonplace experience that light d 
is bent on passing from water to air, whereas to determine the a 
law of refraction requires careful and repeated experiments on . 
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this bending. And the equally important property of light known 
as interference would probably never have been discovered at all © 
had not men like Newton and Robert Hooke purposefully set 
themselves to optical expefimentation, with the object of dis- 
covering as much as they could learn about the transmission of 
light and the formation of colours. 


Unambiguous Answers Forced from Nature 
The first experiment that leads on to a new line of inquiry 
may be very crude; it may be aimed at some other object and 
miss the mark; it may involve some accidental event. Or it may 
be something done in the first place by craftsmen rather than 
natural philosophers; a great deal of the early factual basis of  — 
chemical science was gathered together in this way. In the seven- 
teenth century it was said oyer and over again that philosophers ~ 
of nature could learn much from contemplating craft processes, = 
because manufacture was, so to speak, a continual experiment, a 
constant revelation of the strange relation between cause and 
effect in phenomena, A different way of putting this was to say 
that experimentation, by penetrating below the everyday surface — iis 
of things, made plain the secret springs of nature: nature, io oe 
the question, was forced to yield unambiguous answers. - 2+ ae 
In the first place, then, experiment could be a method of 
inquiry, increasing the range and precision of factual i inform: 
It could be pursued independently of the theories a 


he r’s mind. But, secondly, 

Mins ekectie deus ay cheaters of acicace us the 
_ arbiter of theory. No one would doubt, for instance, on reading 
‘Newton’s optical paper of 1672, that the decisive experiments are 
_ those which he deliberately designed to confirm or refute con- 


ent could 


_ clusions that he had already tentatively reached. Or, as Descartes 


‘Says, reason may teach us two or more methods by which a 
certain effect in nature may be brought about, and it is necessary 
to experiment in order to discover which holds. 

A simple and classical experiment of this kind is that of 
Evangelista Torricelli, who reasoned that it was the weight of 
_ the atmosphere that forced water up into the barrel of a suction- 
_ pump. To test this explanation, he satisfied himself that mercury 
would not stand higher in a closed tube, proportionate to its 


_ greater density, than water would rise in pumps. Later his reason- 


ing was further clinched by ocular proof that the level of mercury 
fell lower at the top of a mountain than at its base. Here it is 
hard to imagine how Torricelli’s barometric experiment could 
have been made except to satisfy a theory; but when it was made 
it opened up many new possibilities for science, as well theoretical 
as experimental. It justified the theory of the vacuum, and it led 
- on to still more dramatic experiments with the air-pump, which 

in turn suggested new ideas in chemistry and physiology. This 
step-by-step advance on the two levels of theory and experiment, 
theory never being permitted to escape the verification or falsifica- 
tion of experiment, while experiment continually fertilized the 
development of theory, is characteristic of later seventeenth- 
century.and modern science. 

Experimental science demands techniques, and so becomes 
markedly distinct from theoretical science. It cannot be satisfied 
with potential verifications, or even thought-experiments; things 
have to be done pretty exactly. Devices of many different kinds 
are required, like Torricelli’s barometer, and in the seventeenth 


~ century for the first time it 


happened that the growth of science 
was seriously retarded by costeuiendal limitations—by the quality 
of optical glass, for example. Astronomers had used crude measur- 
ing instruments before, alchemists had used retorts and other 
vessels, and surgeons their special instruments, but now a whole 
laboratory of instruments reinforced the native senses—the air- 
pump, pendulum, thermometer, electrical machine, besides 
the more famous telescope and microscope with their elaborate 
ancillary equipment. 

Not in theoretical abstraction alone, but in the manifestation 
of its factual properties, the natural world of the late seventeenth 
century appeared far more complex than it had done 100 years 
before. For experiment and precise observation could be destruc- 
tive as well as constructive; if they promoted some certainties, 
they dissolved others; if they settled some old problems, they 
raised fresh ones. Nor is any experimental science infallible: 
Newton was mistaken when he despaired of perfecting ordinary 
telescopes, as Boyle was when he concluded that pumpkins grew 
from water alone. The danger of which men were more conscious 
when experiment was novel—that apparatus might distort the 
true state of affairs, or that experimental conditions might be 
wholly unnatural ones—was not altogether illusory. The road 
toward experiment was a fruitful one for science to take, but it 
was not free from deceptions, and we should surely be wrong if 
we supposed that modern science flourished solely by becoming 
experimental. It is far more true that science made the telescope, 
than that the telescope made science. The intellectual crisis that 
paralleled the new method is no less significant, and we cannot 
attribute the development of a mechanistic outlook to empiricism. 
Experiment and observation were the means by which modern 
science grew up, because the men who used them adopted a view 
of nature which could be developed and corrected by the informa- 
tion these methods yielded.—Third Programme 


The Changing Face of the Soviet Cinema 


By HUGH LUNGHI 


N a few days’ time Russia plays host to the world of 

the cinema at an international film festival which opens 

in Moscow on August 3. The event is particularly 
timely because of the revolution—and it is no less— 
that is taking place in the Soviet cinema. The new Soviet 
school demands that truth and art and the human spirit as 
expressed through the individual—not the state—should be 
_ allowed to emerge above 
the needs of propaganda. A 
_ The first strong hintof 4% 
the new thinking in the 
Soviet film world came 
in a remarkable account 
- which appeared in the 
Young Communist 
League newspaper Kom- 
somol Pravda at the end 
_of last year. It described 
the behaviour and ideas 
of students in the Soviet 
State Institute of Cine- 


Still from the Sais film The Two Pyodors ic in which V. Shukshin (left) plays the part 
of ‘ Big Fyodor’ 


dents had produced in the course of their work, utterly unlike the 
usual ‘ socialist-realist ’ stuff. Other screen-plays described were 
starkly realistic and true to life and, inevitably, not very flattering 
to the Communist Party. The students also held beliefs which, 
though long ago regarded as truisms in the world at large, are 
unacceptable to the party. One of the students, not an immature 
freshman but one who had worked’on the virgin soil projects, 
had declared that crea- 
tive work and inspiration 
demanded ‘a totally new 
outlook on everything ’. 
Obviously even more un- 
orthodox ideas are cur- 
rent among these stu- 
dents. ‘ Blasphemy’ was 
Komsomol Pravda’s word 
for the goings-on in the 
State Institute of Cine- 
matography. 

One might be inclined 
to put all this down to 
the kind of undergradu- 
ate excesses you get in 
any student body any- 
where in the world. But 
then we find that the 
products of the Soviet 
Film Institute, the new 
film directors and techni- 
cians, carry these un- 
orthodox ideas into their 
public film work—ideas 
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now a little mellowed perhaps, but still revolutionary as far as the 
Soviet cinema is concerned. Here again we get more than a glimpse 
of the line of thought and the methods of the new Soviet school in 
another astonishing article published by Komsomol Pravda only 
three days after the report on the Institute of Cinematography. 
This revealing account criticized the new school of directors for 
swinging from one extreme to the other; but here is its frank 
and vivid description of some of the differences between the new 
films and those of the bad old days of Stalin, which it refers to 
as the time of the personality cult: ‘The old film cliché’, the 
newspaper says, ‘ was to have the hero spending all his days and 
nights in the collective society; now the hero always shuns other 
people, and confides—in his guitar’. In the old Soviet films, the 
newspaper recalls, the hero had a model five-room flat at his 
disposal. Nowadays, the hero lives ‘in a grim little room with a 
little hand-basin ’. The example it quotes is the outstanding new 
Soviet film The Two Fyodors, Then again, the old hero used to 
shun all worldly things. Now he eats and drinks with gusto. In the 
past he used to scorn even love. ‘Our modern Soviet films’, 
exclaims Komsomol Pravda in semi-shocked tones, ‘feel bound 
to show the hero in bed—with his wife—and that more than once’. 
On the other hand, the hero of the bad old days used to be a tire- 
less, jaunty fellow: ‘ now the hero, or heroine, is thoughtful and 
sad throughout the whole film ’. 

Those who have seen some of the more recent Russian films will 
have already recognized the change. But these and other Soviet 
accounts confirm that such developments are not just isolated 
phenomena but form a definite trend. In fact, these new films 
have turned the canons of Soviet film-making that have been laid 
down by the Communist Party over the past thirty-five years 
completely upside-down. How have the film directors managed it? 
Once more Komsomol Pravda lets us into the secret. What they 
do, apparently, is to get hold of a scenario that has a human story 
but also contains all the necessary clichés demanded by Com- 
munist Party ideology. As a result it gets over all the numerous 
hurdles of pre-production censorship. The director then tinkers 
about with it and produces a shooting script, cutting out some of 
the party-line clichés. But a number are left in, to act as a kind 
of safe-conduct pass. The film is shot. Then, by dint of skilful 
editing, the director manages to cut out all the old clichés. But 
now the film has lost its Communist propaganda message. 
Komsomol Pravda quotes the specific case of the enormously 
popular Soviet film, Spring on Riverside Street. Its directors were 
the rising star of the Soviet cinema, Marlen Khutsiev, and another 
young director, F. Mironer. Only the ‘ domestic’ and ‘ personal ’ 
episodes remain, and the hero’s communal and ‘social’ life is 
left out of the picture. 

Tampering with the original story of a film is a familiar weak- 
ness of directors and producers the world over. But here it is 
being done with the definite and conscious aim of producing a 
work of art instead of a 
political sermon, Accord- 
ing to this newspaper 
account, Khutsiev is ‘ by 
no means’ the only 
director who makes these 
* blunders ’, as Komsomol 
Pravda called them. Who 
are these other directors? 
One thing we can be sure 
of is that in this case they 
are all young men. The 
article I have mentioned 
starts off by saying speci- 
fically: ‘ We are going to 
talk about young film 
directors ’. 

Oddly enough, this 
phenomenon of the youth 
of the new directors of 
films has been one of the 
most notable features of 
the cinema in other 
European countries re- 
cently, including Sweden, 


Still from the late Alexander Dovzhenko’s Poem of the Sea which was awarded 
first prize at the Kiev film festival in April 


France, Britain, and Poland. At the Cannes _ this 
it was the films of the young directors which caught the eye. 


One responsible British newspaper even went so far as to say _ 
that ‘the most significant fact’ of the Cannes festival was ‘the ~ 


emergence of a defiant young French school’, which looked at the 
world with a fresh and challenging eye. The films of the young 
French producers Truffaut, Resnais, and others made a powerful 
impression at Cannes, and the British newcomer, Jack Clayton, 
won popular acclaim with his film Room at the Top. 


In Britain, too, one of the most striking contributions to the 


cinema in recent years has been the so-called Free Cinema Group 
—an independent, non-commercial body consisting mainly of 
young people. Then there are the young film directors of Poland 
who are making such a mark on their country’s cinema; we have 
been lucky enough to see something of this in films and television 


extracts shown here recently. And in Sweden there is a school of - 


young film directors, led by the great director Ingmar Bergman, 
who is himself only forty years old. The young names to watch 
in Russia are Marlen Khutsiev of the Odessa studios and the young 
star director of the Tiflis. studios, Tengiz Abuladze, another of 
those named by the Komsomol Pravda article. 

Recent developments in the cinema of other countries have 
naturally had some influence on the Russian film world. Foreign 
films are now shown there in fairly large numbers again. But on 
the whole the young Soviet film directors and technicians seem to 
have worked out their new ideas and techniques independently of 
their colleagues abroad, with the important exception of Italy. 
The neo-realist Italian cinema of the post-war years is widely 
acknowledged in Russia to have had a great influence on Soviet 


films. But, just as the Italian cinema has moved on beyond . 


its neo-realism, so the young Soviet directors are evolving new 
techniques and ideas. At the same time these ideas are firmly 
based, in fact they have grown out of the best traditions of the 
art of the old Soviet film masters. The students of the Film 
Institute, the VGIK, denounced by Komsomol Pravda, had the 
active support and encouragement of their professors, whom that 
newspaper described as the most illustrious and respected figures 
in the Soviet cinema world. These professors deliberately set the 
students a double standard with which to approach their work: 
in the first place they taught them how to produce films and film 
scripts to please the authorities. Their jargon for these is “ produc- 
tion’ films—that is, films which could be shown to the public. 
But the other kind of work, what they call ‘diploma’ work, is 
approached from a very different standpoint. This is clearly the 
work that really matters to students as well as to professors. 

So we get the same sort of situation in the cinema world under 
the Communist régime as in the world of literature: the so- 
called ‘ inner-emigration’, It now appears that filny scripts and 
even actual films have been produced, especially in the Film 
Institute, probably over the past twenty or thirty years, which 
were never intended for 
submission to the party’s 
censorship and could not 
therefore hope to reach 
the people, but which 
kept alive the best tradi- 
tions _of the Soviet 
cinema, 


ture, more and more of 
the standards of the 
‘diploma’ works are 
slipping through into the 
‘production’  films—a 
thing that happened 
rarely in the old days. 
There are several reasons 
for this: in the first 


seem, pressure of public 


propaganda films. — 
_ party was stuck w 


But now, as in litera- . 


place, strange as it may is 


opinion, Soviet audiences — es: 
stopped going to Bg 


ie. - having, 


a5 popular films with little 


- have taken the authori- 


_ the Cinema, The most 


‘ideologically 
sound’ films which 
-_ made no impact; or 


or no political propa- 
ganda, It ordered a 
thorough investigation. 
This had been done 
many times under 
Stalin and since. But it 
is only recently that 
Soviet film scholars 


ties at their word and 
become so outspoken. 
A good example of the 
devastating criticism to 
which party-line propa- 
ganda films have been 
subjected appeared in 
the latest issue of the 
Soviet Year-Book of 


impressive essay in this 
book is the opening 
one, by the Soviet 
film critic Khanyutin. 
Here too one meets with the term ‘production film’, 
brilliant if ruthless piece of analysis the author lays bare the 
intellectual, aesthetic, and moral poverty of such films. He attacks 
their ‘ elementary didacticism and dogmatism ’—their sermoniz- 
ing. But the essay is as much concerned with the future of Soviet 


films. It raises the big universal questions of art in an enlightened 


and constructive way. The author quotes the angry protest of 
Dovzhenko, the world-famous Soviet film director who died in 
1956, against those who ‘ valued the human being in terms of 
production percentages ’. 

There can be no doubt that such writings by outstanding Soviet 
film critics and scholars, which point to the spiritual hunger of 
Soviet people today, have had as great an influence on the new 
school of Soviet cinema as the professors and lecturers in the film 
institutes. The Komsomol Pravda article on the young directors 
points out that there is one marked feature that distinguishes and 
is common to all of them: -it is their ‘humanism’ and concern 
for the individual. This trend away from the ‘collective’ to the 
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Scene from The Communist, another prize-winning film at the Kiev festival which is to 
be shown also at the Moscow festival opening in August 
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individual human being 
has been very marked 
in other fields of Soviet 
art, particularly litera- 
ture, in recent years. 
Certainly the best and 
most successful of the 
new Soviet films are 
those that portray the 
splendours and miseries 
of the human spirit in 
terms of the individual 
rather than of the com- 
munal society. 

What is the Com- 
munist Party’s reaction 
to this disturbing 
trend? So far it is not 
encouraging. In the 
spring of this year the 
authorities called a 
series of meetings of 
Soviet film workers. 
they were not very 
fruitful and resulted in 
little more than the 
usual call for films on 


In a~ contemporary themes. In April a festival of Soviet films was 


held in Kiev, as a sort of trial run for August’s international 
festival. There was scant recognition of the new school. The 
two main prizes were awarded to two veteran directors, 
Yutkevich and Raizman—the first for his production of 
Dovzhenko’s scenario Poem of the Sea, the story of a village 
that has to be flooded in the construction of a hydro-electric 
dam; the second for the film The Communist. Comment- 
ing on the awards, the newspaper Soviet Culture declared that ‘ the 
party and the people expected the workers of that most important 
of the arts, the film industry, to produce works that actively 
assisted in the Communist education of the workers’, What was 
wanted were films which ‘ cultivated the highest aesthetic tastes 
and were propaganda for the principles of communist morality ’. 
But it is one thing to demand such films and another to make 
people go and see them. If the public response to the new films is 
anything to go by, it looks as if the man-in-the-street will go on 
voting against the party's tenets through the box-office. 
—European Services 


Reflections in a Forest 


Within a shadowland of trees 
Whose lives are so uprightly led 
In nude august communities, 
To move about seems underbred 


And common any taste for words; 
When, thoughtlessly, they took to song, 
Whatever one may think of birds, 

The example that they set was wrong. 


In keeping still, in staying slow, 
For posture and for social ease, 
How much these living statues owe 
Their scent-and-colour languages. 


For who can quarrel without terms 
For Not or Never, who can raise 
Objections when what one affirms 
Is necessarily the case? 


But trees are trees, an elm or oak 
Already both outside and in, 

And cannot, therefore, counsel folk 
Who have their unity to win. 


Turn all tree-signals into speech, 

And what comes out is a command: 

‘ Keep running if you want to reach 
The point of knowing where you stand ’. 


A truth at which one should arrive 
Forbids immediate utterance, 

And tongues to speak it must contrive 
To tell two different lies at once. 


My chance of growing would be slim, 
Were I with wooden honesty 

To show my hand or heart to Him 
Who will, if I should lose, be Me. 


Our race would not have gotten far 
Had we not learned to bluff it out, 

And look more certain than we are 
Of what our motion is about. 


Nor need one be a cop to find 
Undressing before others rude: 
The most ascetic of our kind 
Look naked in the buff, not nude. 
W. H. AUDEN 


—Third Programme 
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B.B.C. NEWS, 
HEADLINES 


July 15-21 


Wednesday, July 15 


Lord Birkett, the independent chairman in 
the printing dispute, appeals to both sides 
to avoid any provocative acts 

The Government’s programme of trunk 
roads is criticized in the House of Com- 
mons select committee on estimates 


Thursday, July 16 


The Minister of Supply tells the Commons 
that he is starting negotiations about 
placing a military order for Fairey Roto- 
dynes 

“Some progress’ is made at the meeting 
between the two sides in the printing dis- 
pute 

Lord Kemsley approves the take-over bid 
made for his newspapers which include 
the Sunday Times, by Mr. Roy Thomson 
(who is owner of The Scotsman and head 
of Scottish commercial television) 


Friday, July 17 


Dr. Fidel Castro, Prime Minister of Cuba, 
announces his resignation 

The Minister of Housing, in a letter to the 
Town Clerk of Nottingham about the 
exclusion of the press from a recent meet- 
ing of the Nottingham Council, says that 
he ‘ may be forced to impose new obliga- 
tions on local authorities to keep the elec- 
torate informed’ 


Associated Television announces that its 
profit for the last financial year was 
£5,316,000 


Saturday, July 18 


President Manuel Urrutia of Cuba resigns 
after criticism by Dr. Castro and is re- 
placed by Dr. Osvaldo Dorticos 


The Spanish peseta is devalued 


Sunday, July 19 


General Kassem denounces disturbances at 
the oil centre of Kirkuk in northern Iraq 


Ministers from seven European countries, 
including Britain, meet in Stockholm to 
discuss the setting up of the ‘ outer seven ’ 
free trade area 

The Transport and General Workers Union 
calls an official strike of its 3,000 members 
at the Morris Motor Works at Cowley 
over the dismissal of a shop steward 


Monday, July 20 


Mr. Khrushchev announces that he is post- 
poning his visit to Scandinavia™ next 
month 

Mr. Hugh Carleton Greene is appointed to 
succeed Sir Jan Jacob’ as_ Director- 
General of the B.B.C. at the end of}the 
year 


Tuesday, July 21 , 

The Prime Minister gives details of a Com- 
mission which is to be appointed to 
advise the five governments concerned in 
preparing for next year’s review of the 
constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland 


Mr. Khrushchev invites the Prime Minister 
of Irag to visit Russia 
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The Queen and the Duke of Edi 
British Columbia, last week at < 
city. After flying to Whitehorse i 

her engagements for tw 


Left: Mr. N. Kishi, the Prime Mi 
when he lunched with the 
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Commander I. Martin, a 
Mail London-to-Paris air 
on the last stage of his 

Mr. J. E. Rylands, w 


The presbytery of the new cathedral at Guildford, Surrey, where the first full service 
was held on July 18. The cathedral is due to be consecrated ‘next year 


Right: a sixteenth-century French silver-gilt ‘salt cellar'in the’ form of a_galleon 
resting upon a mermaid (belonging to Lord, Exeter) which was-sold at Christie’s, London, 
on July 17 for £8,500 
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round the Empire Stadium in Vancouver, 
*2n by the Mayor and the children of the 
1 July 19, the Queen was obliged to cancel 
a slight indisposition and fatigue 

Mr. Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister, welcoming Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, to the headquarters of the 
Soviet delegation in Geneva on July 16 for one of the many private 
talks that have been held between the ministers since the resumption 

of the conference on July 13 


shaking hands with Mr. Harold Macmillan 
during his visit to London last week 


Sir Alfred Munnings, the artist,:who died 
on July 17, aged eighty. Famous for his 
paintings of horses and hunting scenes, his 
technique derived partly from the French 
Impressionists but he was more closely 


identified with the English tradition of 
Stubbs and Constable. He was President 


Royal Navy’s team competing in the Daily 
shore at Chelsea Embankment by jack-stay 
last Saturday. Early this week a civilian, 


of the Royal Academy (where he exhibited 
for the first time at the age of nineteen) 
from 1944 to 1949. Sir Alfred was an out- 


vith his time of 41 minutes, 41 seconds spoken defender of tradition in painting 


The new face of the City of London: a 200-foot block of modern flats, 
Great Arthur House, photographed last week from the ruins of the 
Welsh Chapel in Golden Lane, Cripplegate 


Left: a member of the public helping to beat out a bush fire on Ascot 
Heath, near the racecourse, last Saturday when temperatures again 
reached the eighties in southern England 
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How many chairmen at this table? 


Apart from the Captain himself, at least one of 
thé other gentlemen at this table usually turns out to 
be a Chairman. Counting nearby tables, the 
score would be much higher. For this is the P & O 
First Class Service to Australia, Here, in one of 
the mighty ships of the P & O fleet the British 
businessman with his eyeon Australia or the East, 
encounters prospects from the outset. 

It’s no accident, Out of some six hundred and 
fifty fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly 
half will be people with similar or connecting interests tn 
the same territory as yourself. A high percentage of 
those will be people from the very area you're visiting. 
They'll give you the lie 6f the land you’re visiting 
as none else can. Conditions are ideal. On P & O 


both the sun and the service wear a smile. You have 
time to know people, to pursue ideas without 
interruption, to rest’‘properly. You do more construc- 
tive work in four weeks at sea than you do in four 
months at home. Yet you arrive back fresher than 
when you left! 

‘If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’— it 
pays to travel all or part way by P & O First Class 
Service to Australia (or the Far East). Special 
seasonal terms and Executive Tickets are available. 
Ask someone to check now with your Travel Agent 
or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur St., S.W.1, 
Telephone: WHItehall 4444 or 122 Leadenhall St., 
E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 8000. 


First Class to Australia is an investment 


JULY: 23-42 oe 


Writing a Bory One ag i Way 


, 


NCE when I was lecturing in America 

and, as usual, could not think of a 

title for my lecture, someone advertised 

‘ it as ‘One Man’s Way’, and that 

ipecined to me such a good title that I wanted to 

“use it again. Because short-story writing is my 

job, and, as all of us who write stories will know, 

‘there i is only one way to do a job and that is 
‘the way you do it yourself. 


Communicate—or Bust 

I am dealing here with one man’s way 
of writing a story, and the thing this man likes 
best in a story is the story itself. A story 
begins when someone grabs you by the 
lapel and says: ‘The most extraordinary thing 
happened to me yesterday’, I don’t like the 
sort of story that begins with someone saying: 
“I don’t know if it’s a matter of any interest to 
you but I’d like to describe my emotions while 
observing sunset last evening’. I am not saying 
the second man may not have important things 
to say, things far more important than those the 
first has to say, but that particular tone gives 
‘me the shivers. I like the feeling that the story- 
teller has something to communicate, and if he 
doesn’t communicate it he’ll bust. 

The story can be anything from the latest 
shaggy dog story to an incident so complex that 
for the rest of your life you will be wondering 
what the meaning of it was. Let me tell you a 
story that has made me wonder. Once when my 
father and I were staying in a little seaside place 


in County Cork we got into conversation with a . 


farmer whose son had emigrated to America. 
There he had married a North of Ireland girl, 
and soon after she fell very ill and was advised 
to go home and recuperate. Before she went to 
her own family she spent six weeks with her 
husband’s family in County Cork, and they all 
fell in love with her. It was only when she had 
left that they discovered from friends in America 
that their son had been dead before she left 
America at all. 
“Now, why would she do a thing like that to 
us?’ the old farmer asked, and for years I asked 
myself the same question. 
Sometimes a story leaves you with a question. 


in your mind. I had always felt ashamed of the 
, snobbish attitude I had adopted to my 
own father and mother when I was growing up 
~an attitude for which there was no justifica- 
ion. Then a couple of years ago my wife and I 

e out walking in the little American city 
re we lived and we came on my son stand- 
t a street corner with his girl—his first girl. 
s wearing an Aran Island beret which I 

very comfortable in the American winters. 


it was as plain as though the pair of them 


ded old father who knew no better 
a knitted cap in the street, and she 
at thie’ thought of a father who did 


Sometimes it answers a question that has been 


d it that he was mortified by the spectacle 


By FRANK O’CONNOR 


At that moment I understood my own 
horrible snobbery, and realized that falling in 
love always means being a bit ashamed of one’s 
own parents and a bit enthusiastic about others’. 
At the age of seventeen’we all have ambitions to 
be adopted. 

But before I wrote that story, or would allow 
any student of mine to write it, I had to see 
exactly what it looked like. I find it easier to see 
it if it is written in four lines, Four is only an 
ideal, of course; I don’t really quarrel with five, 
and sometimes a difficult subject may require 
six. But four is the best length; four is a seed: 
anything more is a cutting from somebody else’s 
garden. 


Tied Hand and Foot 

I mean the sort of subject that begins like 
this: ‘Mary Martin, unmarried, aged twenty- 
two, is a school-teacher in Belfast. She is the 
daughter of respectable parents; her father being 
employed in the shipyards and her mother a 
dressmaker ’. Instantly I feel tied hand and foot, 
by school-teaching, Belfast, ship-building and 
dressmaking, and have the impression that I am 
never going to see that subject through all the 
trimmings. That is why I want to see it cut to 
four lines, even if this involves using algebraic 
symbols. In that way the story I told you about 
the old farmer in County Cork would read 
something like this: ‘X marries Y abroad. 
After Y’s death, X returns home to Y’s parents, 
but does not tell them Y is dead’. 

That method looks crude, but from my point 
of view it has its advantages. It enables me to 
forget all about County Cork and farming, and 
the North of Ireland and the United States, even 
to forget the sex of the people concerned, so that 
I can imagine what the consequences would be 
if X were a man instead of a woman. It gives 
me freedom—freedom to try out the story in 
terms of any place or group of people who 
happen to interest me at the moment, and who 
may, perhaps, illustrate the subject better than 
those to whom it originally related. 

Obviously, there are limitations to this. You 
could not write a story like my little ‘ First Con- 
fession’ about a Protestant family. But I always 
feel that there -is something wrong with the 
poetic quality of any short story that adheres 
too closely to one place or nationality or religion 
or profession. One of the stories of mine that I 
like best was told to me originally about a well- 
known English actor and a London girl, but I 
did not know anything about English actors 
and very little about London girls, so I set the 
story in Dublin, and just because I was able to 
do that without seriously affecting the subject, I 
felt it was a better story as I told it. 

This necessity for freedom seems to me to 
hold for every aspect of storytelling. Take 
clergymen, for instance. When I write about 
clergymen I try not to think of clergymen: the 
same with lawyers and the same with police- 
men. A man’s profession should be demonstrated 
by the circumstances of the story, and the 


writer’s business is to get past the given cir- 
cumstances, and find in the clergyman, the 
lawyer, or the policeman whatever it is that 
makes him a recognizable, individual human 
being and not a mere professional figure—what- 
ever makes the clergyman have, maybe, a pas- 
sion for amateur theatricals, the lawyer for roses, 
and makes the policeman sing in the parish 
choir on Sunday. That is what gives a story 
by Chekhov what I call ‘interior perspective ’, 
so that instead of a flat surface of narrative, you 
get a texture like life itself, something you can 
walk in and out of, and move about in, and 
catch people in from odd angles. 

Before I start the serious business of writing 
a story I like to sketch it out in a rough sort 
of way. I like to block in the general outlines 
and see how many sections it falls into, 
which scenes are necessary and which are not, 
and which characters it lights up most strongly. 
At this stage it is comparatively easy to 
change scenes about in order to change the 
lighting so as to make it fall where you want it. 
At a later stage it requires considerably more 
fortitude. Of course, a close examination of the 
four lines of subject should give a fair idea of 
what this treatment will be like, but it is sur- 
prising how often it does not. 


Handling of Two Themes 

Here, for example, are two themes handled 
by students of mine. One described how, when 
he was a schoolboy, his mother took him out of 
school one day and brought him to a suburban 
railway station where she pointed out to him a 
good-looking girl. ‘Follow her wherever she 
goes’, said his mother. The girl got on a train, 
and the boy got into the same compartment, A 
few stops up the line she got out and he fol- 
lowed her off the train and down a ramp leading 
from an upstairs platform to the street. Below 
him in the street he suddenly saw his father’s 
car and realized what his mother had made him 
do. 

The other story was told by a student from 
New York. It was about the only son of a 
Jewish widow who kept a mean little shop in a 
New York slum. For close on a year the boy 
had been robbing the till of quarters and fifty- 
cent pieces to keep himself in movies and cokes. 
One day he came home from school to find his 
mother had been coshed and the till robbed by 
a Jewish thug. Instantly the boy wanted to call 
the police and report the thief; whom his mother 
had recognized, but his mother said in horror: 
‘Isn't it bad enough for poor Mrs. Solomons 
to have a son like that without my handing him 
over to the police?’ A little while later the boy 
noticed that he had stopped stealing. 

Both of these were excellent themes, the 
second a beautiful one, but for the life of me I 
couldn’t have said without working them out in 
class whether they should be told in the first 
person or the third. That is one of the hardest 
choices a young writer has to make. By using 
the first person you can get effects of depth and 


street’; in the second ‘I stole money from 


from his mother ’. 
In fact, in the second subject, it seems to me 
so strong that I should find it hard to treat the 
_ story in any other way. If you think of it in 
the third person there is little to choose between 


_ is mark the analogy as Joyce does in ‘ Counter- 
parts’. But the fact is that the boy who is 
really acted on in the story clearly sees the 
distinction; it is only gradually and almost 
unconsciously that he becomes aware of the 
analogy. 

But the first subject is a much more difficult 
problem. You can get the same effect only by 
almost obliterating the whole relationship of 
the parents, and ignoring whatever diabolical 
fury there was in the mother that made her 
- ~~ involve her innocent son in such a sordid 
episode. Can you afford to ignore that? Can you 


_ 

g ignore the possibility that the father was really 
‘é a decent man who was driven into devious — 
% courses by his wife’s hysterical character? 

: This is the reason why in class I insist on 
this blocking out of the story, which I call a 


‘treatment. The students all hate it. They 
a spring evening, and under ice-cold skies the 
crowds were hurrying homeward along Third 


Avenue where the neon signs on the bars were 


Democracy in a Hot Climate 


interesting-comments to which I should like to 
Pvreply... 

Surely, both Arabs and Portuguese had an 
organized slave traffic long before Hawkins 
broke the monopoly? The deplorable activities 
of the British slave-traders, in any case, were 
hardly. more important to the development of 
_ Africa than the views of Clarkson, Adam Smith, 
- Granville Sharp, and Wilberforce. Belatedly or 
not, it was Britain’s achievement to lead in the 
complete elimination of the slave trade. (Of 


course, I did not claim that the Europeans _ 


_,. brought Mohammedanism to West Africa; 
merely that, by producing settled conditions, 
they made easier the spread of ae Christianity 

_and Islam.) 

Mr. Kyei cannot be seriously suggesting that 


i - generations ago. Naturally, it was due to starva- 
tion or psychopathy—but I only mentioned it to 
point out, perhaps melodramatically, the fan- 
tastic progress achieved by West Africa in a 
__ remarkably short time. As for tribal warfare, it 
~ remains a disastrous possibility in multi-tribal 
_ states. The likelihood of friction is receding but 
_ the riots in Brazzaville, earlier this year, when 


er saw his father’s car standing below in 


the boy and Solomons, and all you can do. 


always want to begin right away with ‘It was— 


Sir,—Mr. Kyei and Mr. Ekwonu make some _ 


there was no cannibalism in West Africa two 


makes me tear my hair. out, because I isle: it is 
ten to one that that story "should not begin on 
Third Avenue at all, and that whatever I may | 


say later on about the necessity for putting it 
in the first or third person, somehow or other 
the student is going to work that story back to 
Third Avenue on a spring evening when the 
neon lights were beginning to be reflected in 
the exhausted eyes, etc. 
Now that you know something about my 
shocking character, you probably have already 
perceived the difficulty the student has put me 
in. He has already surrendered his liberty for 
the sake of a pretty paragraph, and young 
writers love pretty paragraphs, so it is going to 


take something like a major operation to cut- 


that pretty paragraph out and let him begin to 
think again about his subject. The time for 
fine writing comes when everything else is 


‘ correct; when you know how the story. should. be 


told and whom the characters are that you 
want to tell it about; and the light falls not on 
the eyes of office workers but where you as a 
story-teller want it to fall—dead on the crisis, 
the moment after which everything changes; 
the moment in the first subject when the boy 
realizes what his mother had made him do.to 
his father, and that in the second when the old 
Jewish lady says the words that will in time 
reveal to her son that he too is a thief. 


Those of you who know something about my 


work will realize that even then, when you have 
taken every precaution against wasting your 
time, when everything is organized, and, accord- 


Letters to the Editor 
The Editor welcomes letters on honatoanins subjects or topics arising out of articles pointe in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


the Lari and Mboshi set about killing each other, 
are a recent enough reminder that fierce tribal 
rivalries can still exist in self-governing states. 
Mr. Kyei for some Se sion finds all 
this ridiculous. 

He also thinks it tea to rae kaeet that 
climate may affect methods of government and 


Political action. Instead, he announces that both 


the secret and the lubricants of ‘true demo- 
cracy’ are the British spirit and temperament 
which, he adds, are not exportable commodities. 
I am neither a physiologist nor a_ psychiatrist 
but I should have thought that temperament 
was not completely unrelated to temperature 
and that environment was not utterly irrelevant. 


Mr. Kyei’s desire to assert a British monopoly | 


in representative government is flattering, if 
naive. The Greek city-states; after all, coined a 
word for it, and I find it difficult to accept that 


the Westminster parliamentary process is neces- | 


sarily the only form of democracy for. all 
countries, peoples, and conditions, at all times. 
Conditions in most West African states today 
call for a strong central government; to unify 
ethnic groups, to create a sense of patriotism 
and to control and oversee the necessary 
political, social and. economic revolution. 


Cpppeias ete tend, to be regional, or tribal, : 


os 


~e 7 . aa = a - : ‘ 
‘ 7 300 { 
rr. ~ oy dal a ee 


_ and Se cping moment of shisicny 


and personal pra 5 I seri: : have 


and confesses ‘hidt he had Te ! 
grandmother. I wrote the story 

years ago, and it was published an 
for it, I should have been happy, 
No sooner did I bee to re-read | 


out in time... } - 

Many years later a ‘selection of 
was being published, and I re-wrote Y 
concentrating it into an hour. This ag: 
published, and became so popular that I 
more money out of it than I'd ever risks 


in ‘the first person because I realized it w 
of those stories where it was more importa 
say ‘I planned to kill my ~ grandmother’ ; 
to say lage ere to kill his eee 


think of my sins, I do not any longer t th 
the crime I committed against Jackie i in de 
ing his first confession, The story is as finis 
as it is ever going to be, and, to end on a not 
of confidence, I would wish you to believe tha 
if you work hard at a story over a period of ae 
twenty-five or thirty years, there is a reasonable _ 
chance that at last you will get it right, — 
—From a talk in the Northern Ireland Home Service 


and are sometimes ironed by government parti 5 
as potential dangers to the security of the n 
established states. During this early” Phase 
construction, unification, and~ rapid econon 
growth, opposition is likely to be most effe >C 
within the ruling party and, indeed, is a 
frequently found within the caucus or cabinet 
itself. - 
I was not edetel pace Mr. Ekwonu, pee : 
West African politicians would only succeed i in me) 
estas an ‘ Aiea ae of sorernais 


as 


not use or ee ie pene coatiet —wi 
that a geal would be evolved —— was eff 


Finally, Mr. Kyei accuses me of ‘ tac 


a at ae 
London, W. C2 


ad not “god LISTENER ec RR a Villan- 
etter (July 9). But this letter contained 
“i errors that I think it is an offence to 
readers not to correct them. 
Sear). JVir. Villaneau, as ‘ professeur agrégé 
anglais’ is a ‘ grammar school’ teacher; I, as 
Been agrégée des lettres’ teach French, 
tin, and Greek. 
For many years no French university has 
manded an entrance qualification in Latin. 
atin is necessary only for some ‘licences (lit- 
téraires) d’enseignement ’, 1.e.: ‘ Bachelor of Arts’ 
: ‘licence de letives® (French, Latin, and 
Greek), ‘licence de philosophie’, ‘licence 
P histoire’. 
_ (3) What do French university‘ professors ’ 
think of the efficiency of the teaching of Latin’ 
in French grammar schools (‘lycées’ and 
* colléges’)? Mr. Marache, ‘ Professor’ of Latin 
at Rennes University, in his ‘ Communication’ 
to the Congress of Living Latin, Avignon, 1956 _ 
said: 


Le latin n’est plus une école de rigueur, mais 
un jeu de hasard. (‘Latin is no longer a school 
of reasoning, but a game of hazard ’.) 

Faire une version latine consiste essentiellement 
@ placer en face de chaque mot latin un mot 

_ francais tiré du dictionnaire sans quil y ait trop 
a@ se soucier du résultat ainsi obtenu. (‘ When 
translating an ‘“‘unseen” Latin paper, a pupil 

only writes in front of each Latin word a French 
word from his dictionary without worrying over 

_ the result ’.) 

Les candidats trébuchent 4a 
(* Candidates stumble at each step ’.) 

Donnez au baccalauréat une version dans 
laquelle se trouve la forme vires, 80 per cent. des 
candidats la traduiront comme viros. (‘ Give to 
the “ baccalauréat”’ (sixth-form examination) in 
an “unseen” Latin paper the word vires, plural 
of “strength”, 80 per cent. of the candidates 
will translate it as viros, “men” ’.) 

*Invenies qui bibat ’ est traduit par 75 per cent. 

des éléves de propédeutique par ‘tu trouveras 
celui qui boit’. Ils ont lu bibit ou plurét ils 
n'ont rien lu du tout. (‘ Invenies qui bibat’ (‘ You 
will find a man who is able to drink’) is trans- 

- lated by 75 per cent. of the students at the end 
of their first year at the Arts Faculty of the 

_ University as ‘you will find the man who 

_ drinks’. They read bibit, or rather they read 

nothing at all!) 


_ Mr. Stefanini, assistant at the University, Aix, 
in Cahiers de la République, No. 3, November 
- 56 said: 


De jeunes bacheliers, Ent de traduire 
_ avec Paide de leur dictionnaire dix lignes de latin. 
Quel bénéfice ont-ils retiré de leurs études 
latines ? Certainement aucun, sinon le dégotit 
; dune littérature et d’une langue qui leur 
i eurent étrangéres. (‘ Sixth formers unable 
fo translate ten lines from a Latin text with the 
help of their dictionaries—what benefit did they 
ve from their Latin endics? Surely none, 


chaque pas. 


; of Greek and Latin” with a smile’? 

au}. ‘One in three French univer- 

has to receive treatment for mental _ 
: Croix, February 2, 1959. 

st pupils are sae on 

Mr. Villaneau, quoting Me 

ency does this ‘tradition’ 


ific eee Bulletin du aid tneie deeds. 


eae National (National 


February, 1959, states: 

About 50 per cent. of the sixth formers with 
science at advanced level go to the university. At 
the end of their first year at the Science Faculty 
of the university, one third of the students pass, 
one third fail and leave, one third fail and 

‘redouble’ (continue two, three, or four years in 
the same class). 


(6) ‘The majority of our scientists and lead- 
ing engineers have taken Latin at school and 
want their children to do the same...’ [Mr. 
Villaneau]. 

Leprince-Ringuet, Commissaire a lEnergie 
Atomique, says in his book, Des Atomes et des 
Hommes, page 123: 


La formation de l’esprit a base de latin, si 
précieuse pour certains, doit néanmoins étre con- 
sidérée comme souvent dépassée; trop de latin, 
au travers d’noraires trop chargés, peut apparaitre 
comme un manque a gagner pour quantités de 
jeunes gens; le temps consacré a son étude pour- 
rait étre mieux utilisé. (‘ Nevertheless we must 
regard the formation of the mind through Latin— 
so important for some pupils—as often out of 
date; many young people may think that too 
much Latin with too many other subjects to 
read is a bad investment; they could make better 
use of the time spent in studying Latin ’.) 

Francis Perrin, Haut Commissaire 4 |’Energie 
Atomique, Colloque de Caen, said in 1956: 

Il n’y a pas si longtemps, on prétendait im- 
poser, pour la formation médicale, la connaissance 
du latin et méme du grec. Visiblement il y avait 
la un ensemble de réflexes de défense de caste. 
(‘Not many years ago people tried to make 
Latin, or even Greek, compulsory for medical 
students. Obviously they were only fighting to 
retain their priviléges de caste’.) 

Yours, etc., 
J. PLaut 
Professeur agrégée des lettres 
Sainte-Pience, Manche 


Sir,—Thank you for publishing Mr. James’s 
article on compulsory Latin in THE LISTENER 
of June 25. 

In reply to Mr. Clifton-Taylor’s letter, printed 
in THE LISTENER of July 9, I should like to say 
if one wishes to be proficient in modern lan- 
guages one must first have a background of either 
Latin or Greek. In Latin we find all the neces- 
sary rules and constructions for practically any 
European language. I have taken my Latin at 
*O’-level and quite recently I have taken up 
German: my knowledge of Latin has greatly 
facilitated my learning of this language. 

By learning Latin I do not necessarily mean 
studying it to an ‘O’-level standard, but instead 
one should concentrate on learning rules and 
constructions at least. Even when someone 
reaches ‘O’-level standard in English, he can- 
not always construct a sentence correctly, and 
the poor mistress has to spend time in teaching 
something which should have been learnt before. 

We are a race of people with the best educa- 
tion to be found, and we pride ourselves on the 
width of our education. We would lead such 
narrow lives if we only kept to the three Rs. 

Latin does have a great bearing on adult life 


mers and it certainly can help us if we intend to be 


‘a progressive nation. How can Mr. Clifton- 
Taylor call Latin boring? In any language one 
learns, one has to learn of the country’s heroes 
Therefore I am very glad that 


. Union) de 
Enseignement Supérieur [of the French Uni- 
versity Professors] Supplement au No. 39, 


Oxford ‘has decided to keep compulsory Latin. 

The other children are not sacrificed to the ‘ one 

brilliant child’ who is probably going to ‘ excel 

in whatever he chooses to specialize’. Many far 

from brilliant people learn Latin and they never 

regret it.—Yours, etc., 
Wythall 


[This correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 
TuHeE LiIsTENER. | 


” PENELOPE LAMPLOUGH 


‘Unshackled ’ 

Sir,—As a one-time Honorary Secretary of 
the National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies (non-militant) may I correct the state- 
ment made by Mrs. Margaret Cole that the 
W.S.P.U. observed a truce while it seemed 
possible that the ‘Conciliation Bill’ might 
succeed? On the contrary, Mrs. Pankhurst 
ordered a raid to be made on Regent Street and 
many windows were smashed and damage done. 
The N.U.W.S.S. had canvassed every Member 
of Parliament and had received promises of 
support sufficient to give the Bill a substantial 
majority. Many promises were given half- 
heartedly and the raid gave the opportunity to 
the hesitators to withdraw their promised votes. 
The Bill»was lost. 

I was in charge of our office during the war, 
when the W.S.P.U. had ceased from troubling, 
our President being Mrs. Henry Fawcett, who 
has never received the praise she deserved for 
her steady persistence in the cause. The 
Suffrage Bill was passed entirely owing to the 
work of the N.U.W.S.S.—Yours,_ etc., 

Chippenham V. EUSTACE 


Most Accomplished Poet ? 

Sir,—I feel I must take issue with your 
reviewer Mr. David Paul in his statement (THE 
LISTENER, July 9) that ‘Mr. Pound .. . is also, 
without question, the most accomplished poet 
of the century ’. 

This surely is a very big statement indeed, 
and one feels entitled to ask ‘ Without whose 
question? ’ Mr. Paul’s presumably. At the very 
least it seems to me a somewhat cavalier dis- 
missal of Yeats and Thomas Hardy, to mention 
no others. That Pound has been one of the most 
admirable nurturers of talent is indisputable, but 
can Mr, Paul, viewing the Cantos as a whole, 
maintain that this is great poetry? 

Of course one can argue about matters of 
taste until the cows come home. I would, 
however, challenge Mr. Paul’s statement with 
another definition of Pound: ‘ Nursemaid of 
talent; poet, sometimes—and one of the worst 
scholars of the century ’.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.3 ERNLE BRADFORD 


Captain Alexander Maconochie 

Sir,—I am at present gathering material on the 
life and work of Captain Alexander Maconochie, 
R.N., K.H., 1787-1860—first Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Professor of Geo- 
graphy at University College, London, and 
prison reformer. 

If any of your readers have information con- 
cerning him, I should be glad to hear from them. 
Any letters or documents made available for my 
use will be handled with every care and returned 
promptly.—Yours, etc., 

R. GERARD WARD 

Department of Geography, 

University College, London, W.C.1 


appears, a survey of one selected Royal 


RITERS on history can be divided 
into categorizers and story-tellers. 
Mr. Boase’s new volume of the 
Oxford ‘ History of English Art’* 
(which he himself edits) is the masterly telling 
in no more than 320 pages of a story as com- 
plex and manifold as any _ three-volume 
Victorian novel. Characters abound, they turn 
up, disappear and return, leaving us with a 
memory of incisively drawn though elusive per- 
sonality, settings change, and points of view 
shift. There is never a dull moment, but 
there is also rarely time for reflection on 
the whole of the seventy years which are 
Mr. Boase’s crowded and entangled 
theme. If he were a categorizer we might 
put his book aside, less delighted with 
what we have read, but more tempted to 
get downto what meaning may be 
assigned to the nineteenth century as a 
whole. This might invite the forcing of 
facts where they will not fit the system 
ultimately arrived at. 

Mr.. Boase forces nothing. He does 
justice to the facts and he allows them 
by great literary ingenuity to speak for 
themselves. His reading is wide, his 
personal knowledge of places and collec- 
tions extensive. This deserves all the 
more credit as the nineteenth century is 
the least researched into of all centuries. 
There is too much evidence preserved 
and far too little sorting yet done. Mr. 
Boase’s choice of material for his 320 
pages is admirable. Paul Storr appears, 
photography appears, stained glass 


Academy exhibition appears, and a sur- 
vey of memorials to Nelson and 
Wellington. There is a glut of unex- 


- pected and illuminating data such as the 


fact that Prince Albert in the statue which 
forms the centre of the Albert Memorial is seen 
holding the catalogue of the Great Exhibition. 

Names had to be introduced by the hundred; 
that is of the essence of the century. But as 
Mr. Boase has the facility to characterize in a 
few words he is not bogged down by names. 
A few examples deserve to be given. On Ruskin: 
‘The majestic words flow full of insight and 
inconsistency ’. On Turner: ‘ His character was 
full of contradictions, and his vast, transform- 
ing imagination needed a certain animal squalor 
as part of its diet’. On Pugin: ‘There is an 
insistency about everything he touched: not 
always pleasing, he is always noticeable and 
memorable’. On Sir Francis Grant and Winter- 
halter as Victorian portrait painters: -Grant 
‘has a breezy directness completely at variance 
with the suave grace and finish of Winterhalter, 
who in occasional forays from Paris was invest- 
ing the English Royal house with a vague Third 
Empire charm ’. 

Mr. Boase’s illustrations—too few to support 
so substantial a text—often accompany such 
comparisons, but more often make them tacitly 
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and independently. The plates are indeed meant 
to be read on their own. There is no historical 
sequence in them. Their logic is visual, just as 
the logic of Mr. Boase’s text is literary. The 
categorizer will be puzzled to find Nash’s 
terraces on page 77 but Wilkins’s neo-Grecian 
of the same years on page 177, or to find a 
whole chapter on the English water-colourists 
but Constable and Turner two chapters later. 
Yet transitions are handled with so much 
accomplishment that the reader is never fully 
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aware of the problems of . organization. The 
introduction of Wilkie, the introduction of the 
Pre-Raphaelites and the changes from fine art 
to architecture, wherever they occur, are cases 
in point. 

' Any reviewer in so pAecnee a book will have 
his own pet omissions. Mine would be Scottish 
Neo-Grecian culminating in the Edinburgh 
High School and Greek Thomson, working- 
class housing inclusive of Saltaire and Akroydon, 
and the Neo-Rococo of Benjamin Dean Wyatt, 
rampant already before 1830. The latter 
especially would have deserved a few of Mr. 
Boase’s enlightening remarks; for it marks the 
approaching disintegration of the Romantic 
Movement in favour of a less discriminating 
historicism which can be mere licence or 
archaeological curiosity. Mr. Boase’s treatment 
of architecture tends altogether to be too 
exclusively Classical, Gothic, and Italian. The 
variety of other trends, the significance of the 
Free or Mixed Renaissance allowing for prac- 
tically anything does not sufficiently dominate. 


Neo-French-Renaissance, e.g., is only referred © 


to in a footnote about Wellington College of 
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1855-59. The Great Western Hotel of 1850-52 is 
not mentioned in connexion with this particular 
stylistic freak, and Knowles’s Clapham Terraces 
of 1860, Knowles’s Grosvenor Hotel of 1861 
and Nesfield’s Kinmel Park of about io are 
not mentioned at all. 

But then Néesfield together with Noma 
Shaw is rightly placed beyond Mr. Boase’s 
boundary. Morris perhaps, although his work 
begins about 1860, should have been left out as 
well, as is, e.g., Whistler: What they all have in 
common and what distinguishes them 
from Mr. Boase’s period is a sense of 
subtlety, intimacy, domestic scale, and 
aesthetic sensibility. 

Yet, if the boundary of 1870 is easily 
convincing, the boundary of 1800 is less 
easily comprehended. In one way 1760 
seems more important, in another 1840 
—both incidentally dates connected with 
changes from one monarch to another, 
as Mr. Boase has so far liked to use to 
separate the volumes of his Oxford - 
‘History of English Art’. Eighteen- 
forty he stresses more than once as a 
watershed (the end of neo-classicism, the 
end of ‘emotion and observation’ in 
landscape, the end of Turner with such 
a picture as ‘Rain, Steam and Speed’, 
representing both the ultimate apothe- 
osis of Romanticism and the beginning 
of the Railway Age). The merits of 1760 
as a divide he cannot discuss according 
to his own terms of reference. Yet with — 
the coming of industrial architecture, the 
first iron bridges, Wedgwood’s quantity 
production of ceramics, with Fuseli and 
Cozens, with paintings of subjects of 
national history and contemporary 
events, there is plenty to mark the 
coming of a new period, even if the old 
goes on concurrently. Without the acceptance — 
of this fact all categorizing must of course fall 
to the ground. The categorizer separates two 
contemporaries because they belong to different 
age-groups or to consecutive trends, the 
chronicler or story-teller lets them appear and 
contradict each other as they would seem to in — 
real life. The story is truer than the system, but — 
the system is more illuminating. 

A comparison made en passant between 
Chippendale and Sheraton on the one hand and 
French Flamboyant and the, English Perpen- 
dicular on the other shows how well Mr. Boase 
could have generalized more. As it is, j 
treatment of the nineteenth century is a 
choice. It is that of a conscientious historian” 


vious volume of the Oxford ‘ History of 
Art’ memorable, and not the least astound 
thing about Mr, Boase is the fact that he | 
write with equal authority on Norman ilh 
tion and the Victorian frescoes of the 
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Pai nting in XVIII Century Venice 
_ By Michael Levey. 
_ Phaidon Press. 32s. 6d. 


: Biiericwed by FRANCIS HASKELL 


JO FIELD OF ART has suffered so much from 
friend and enemy alike as the Venetian eight- 
‘eenth century. Displeasing to the critics even 
while they were being painted, most of the great 
were thereafter neglected or reviled for 
‘nearly a century. Renewed appreciation has 
“mostly been lavish but sickly. Casanova, fans and 
decadence’ have formed the stock, enthusiastic 
“response of the many; a rather voluptuous taste 
for gilt rococo mirrors and Zuccarelli that of 
the few. Despite some valuable research in the 
last half century the extent of our know- 
ledge is still incredibly limited. Books have 
mostly been slipshod and ‘ arty’. What has long 
been needed has been an accurate, dispassionate, 
even astringent general survey of the whole 
field. This Mr. Levey has now provided in a 
remarkably interesting book. 

The central paradox of the Period is why 
there should have been any great art at all, and 
historians who like to associate great cultural 
epochs with periods of self-confidence and 
expansion will inevitably find in eighteenth- 
century Venice (and seventeenth-century Spain) 
notoriously difficult problems. Mr. Levey is 
‘understandably severe with the political, econo- 
mic and even intellectual life of Venice at the 
time but the vehemence of his judgment makes 
the difficulties of interpreting the painting (and 
the music which he curiously never refers to) 
even harder. So too does his curt dismissal of 
Venetian seventeenth-century painting (perhaps 
his publishers could enable him to visit the 
current exhibition before the next edition of his 
book?). But despite this the introductory 
chapter on the social background is well done, 
and Mr. Levey then turns to the various types 
of painting practised in the city. 

_ Jn their day the artists of eighteenth-century 
Venice were firmly graded in a hierarchy accord- 
‘ing to the subjects they painted with ‘his- 
‘tories’ (secular or religious) supreme and sub- 
jects such as genre and views taken much 
less seriously, if referred to at all. The most 
‘interesting and influential contribution to 
Venetian eighteenth-century studies in our own 
day has been the attempt to reverse this judg- 
ment—to see in Tiepolo brilliant through facile 
in: ty with touches of real emotion only in 
his sketches and very last works, and in Piazzetta 
j0stly vulgar melodrama; while Pietro Longhi 


. Levey will have none of this. Though 
aware of all the latest developments he 
cet Ga firmly on the ‘reactionary’ side. 
lemi-god of current artistic fashion, the 
si 5 Ceruti, makes an appearance with 
more unpleasant works only to be 
issed, Tiepolo and Piazzetta 
pre-eminence they enjoyed in 
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not wholly convincing (to this reviewer) will 


profoundly affect our judgment. In fact, like © 


all critics, Mr. Levey is at his best with the 
artists he most admires. Full amends are paid 
to Tiepolo for English neglect and subsequent 
undervaluation in a really splendid chapter, 
which makes one long for a full-length book on 
the artist by Mr. Levey. We can appreciate him 
here as among the really noblest Italian artists 
and the last great European religious painter; 
while the comparison between Piazzetta’s ‘ Idyll 
on the Seashore’ and Picasso’s ‘ Saltimbanques’ 
is one of those passages of imaginative criticism 
at its best which will affect us whenever we look 
at either picture again. There are perceptive 
chapters on views and landscapes, genre and 
portraits, all of which show acute, independent 
and often controversial judgments backed by 
enviably impressive knowledge. 

_ To call this the best book on the subject in 
English is not, alas, the compliment it might 
appear to be in view of the previous literature. 
It must (and does) stand rather in its own right 
aS an important contribution to a sadly ill- 
treated subject. The publishers have served Mr. 
Levey well indeed, providing plentiful illustra- 
tions and reversing some unfortunate recent 
precedents whereby some pictures were repro- 
duced only in colour. And the price is 
exceptionally reasonable. 


The Zimmermann Telegram 
By Barbara W. Tuchman. 
Constable. 18s. 


By January 1917 Britain and France were 
desperate—the war on the Western Front was 
in a stalemate which repeated thrusts by the 
Allied armies had failed to break, and they were 
faced with the threat of a renewed German 
submarine campaign in the Western Approaches. 
Unrestricted submarine warfare could end the 
war in a few months unless—and this was almost 
the one remaining hope of the Allied Powers— 
the United States could be brought into the 
conflict on their side. Nowhere was this hope 
held more fervently than in Room 40, Old 
Building, adjoining the Admiralty; and by 
no one more than by Admiral William Reginald 
Hall, Director of Naval Intelligence. Barbara 
Tuchman tells the story of the episode which 
did much to change American public opinion, to 
destroy the neutralism of President Wilson, and 
to bring the United States into the war: the 
story of the interception, decodification, and 
careful release of the Zimmermann telegram. 
It is a cloak-and-dagger story of the greatest 
interest, excitement, and, but for the careful 
documentation, improbability. 

The Zimmermann telegram, sent in code by 
the German Foreign Minister over American 
diplomatic cables—through the courtesy of the 
President—to Bernstorff the Imperial Ambassa- 
dor in Washington, was an attempt to set Mexico 
against the United States by promising her the 
return of the ‘lost provinces’ of 1848. Japan 
was to join the new alliance and the ‘ yellow 
peril’ was to be let loose on the coasts of 
California. The object was to keep the United 


States occupied on her southern borders, so as 
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to prevent her participation in the Atlantic war. 
Mrs. Tuchman gives an admirable, concise 
account of the confused state of Mexican- 
American relations: ‘“‘ Poor Mexico, so far from 
God and so near to the United States”’. She 
draws a damning picture of Wilson’s pedantic 
morality as he backed one dictator after another: 
““T am going to teach the Latin American 
republics to elect good men! ”’ 

The telegram was diplomatic dynamite, as 
Hall realized as soon as it was decoded (the 
decoding was possible because Room 40 had 
found a copy of the diplomatic code book in the 
basement of the India Office; it was in the 
baggage, which had been stolen by the British 
in Behbehan, of one Wilhelm Wassmuss, a Ger- 
man Lawrence of Arabia!) His problem, and 
that of Foreign Secretary Balfour, was to make 
its contents known to the Americans in-such a 
manner that their authenticity would be accepted 
without the activities of Room 40 being revealed. 
How they did this was cunningly contrived, 
and is carefully told by Mrs. Tuchman. She 
believes that knowledge of the plot put the 
American people ‘in a frame of mind willing to 
accept Wilson’s statement in April of the 
necessity of war’. In this she perhaps under- 
estimates the effect of the sinking of three 
American ships on March 18, which brought 
home to the Americans the nature of un- 
restricted submarine warfare. For Wilson it was 
however, without doubt, ‘the last drop that 
emptied his cup of neutrality’ (sic). 

This book may irritate some by its easy 
writing and its free re-creation of incident, but 
it is a joy to read, and its vignettes are enchant- 
ing, viz: the Kaiser, after August 1916, ‘a mere 
mirror of a king’; Colonel House ‘ an aficionado 
of backstairs diplomacy with front-office 
people ’. And where the writing sometimes seems 
to slip, as in the description of Von Jagow 
(page 111) there is a footnote to support it. The 
Zimmermann Telegram is a fascinating book. 

D. K. ADAMS 


Donne and the Drurys 
By R. C. Bald. Cambridge. 30s. 


The Drury family has two claims on the atten- 
tion of the English-speaking world. They 
established their London home in a lane named 
after the big house which dominated it for the 
century and a half before the Civil War, a lane 
since immortalized in English theatrical annals; 
secondly, their last direct descendants were 
associated with the poet John Donne, and 
occasioned two of the greatest ‘funeral elegies’ 
in the English language. It is this last which led 
Professor Bald to the discovery, in his own 
university's library at Chicago, of a great mass 
of papers formerly belonging to the Drurys. 
After a brief account of the ancestors of the 
last Sir Robert Drury (1575-1615) Professor 
Bald provides a detailed biography of this land- 
owner and soldier, who, like Donne, longed 
for but never obtained a diplomatic appoint- 
ment. Drury lacked many of the qualities 
needed in diplomacy but he was a man of 
exceptional courage, energy, and business ability. 
His father had died, heavily indebted, when 
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al complications through which 
— be came of age, and for many 
; arouses admiration and 
athy both for Drury and the biographer. 
y has unravelled his affairs with such 
ice and care. The general reader, however, 
probably hurry through the first half of 
‘book until he comes to the story of Drury’s 
five years, and his association with Donne. 
sre immediately we are excited by the 
itification of that ‘witty and bold Atheist, 
one Mr. Lilly, who by reason of his travails 
and Abilities of Discourse and Behaviour’ was 
to influence so deeply ‘my Patron, Sir 
Drury’ against worthy Joseph Hall, who 
is parson of Hawstead (Drury’s Suffolk home) 
1601 to 1607. He turns out to be the 
William Lyly who in 1594 had become the» 
second husband of Donne’s sister Anne, after 
spending many years in the English embassy in 
Paris. The account of Lyly’s activities in France 
amply confirms Hall’s unwilling testimony to 
his intellectual abilities, and shows that Lyly 
must have been settled at Hawstead from 1598 
until his death in 1603. Whether his widow 
continued to reside at Hawstead after 1603 is 
not known, and it is therefore uncertain if the 
Lyly connexion fostered in any way the 
association of Drury and Donne in 1611. 
_ Nothing connects Donne with any of the 
Drurys before 1611. In the autumn of that year 
he accompanied Sir Robert and Lady Drury 
to Amiens and stayed abroad with them for ten 
months. To what is already known about this 
journey Professor Bald adds from the manu- 
scripts an interesting letter from a confidant of 
Lord Treasurer Salisbury, which implies that 
Drury and Donne had gone abroad to prepare 
themselves for their ‘country’s better service’. 
It is the chapter on the house in Drury Lane 
that provides most of the other new Donne 
material. Professor Bald is able to show that 
after the Drurys returned to this country Donne 
and his family settled in a house in the exten- 
sive grounds of Drury House, and that Donne 
lived there until he took up residence in the 
egal of St. Paul’s in 1621. The house had 
built only recently, as part of Sir Robert’s 
pment of his estate; it was of brick, and 
“a small court’, so Donne’s family must 
been much more comfortably housed than 
had been at Mitcham. Walton’s assertion 
that the Donne family lived rent-free at Drury 
House is disproved by Sir Robert’s accounts, 
at that Drury esteemed and trusted Donne is 
oved by the latter’s appointment as a trustee 


lige of Donne, and devotees of that poet 
t criticize his prominence in its title; it 
wever, chiefly about the last Sir Robert 

i his family. 
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with Animals 
Durrell. Hart-Davis. 16s. 
“several things one would rather read 
o, and keeping a naked foot-long 
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Pea e eeiie of tegtites in his stride. From this collection of 


talks one gathers that the life of the professional 
animal-collector is largely compounded of in- 
genious discomfort and unlikely improvisation, 


but yet has its own mysterious rewards. 


Though technically a professional, Mr. 
Durrell nevertheless remains endearingly 
amateur in most ways. His animals seem always 
to be escaping from their cages, particularly if 
they are poisonous or aggressive or both. And, 
in his writing at any rate, he cheerfully accepts 
the anthropomorphic fallacy: every emotion in 
the human gamut flits in turn across their small 
furry or scaly faces, and recognizably human 
hearts beat in their non-human breasts. This 
will of course make the book all the more 
acceptable to those likeliest most to enjoy it: 
intelligent children from, say, fourteen to 
sixteen. But those of all ages will find it a 
sufficiently amusing and instructive railway or 
sick-bed companion. 

HiLary CORKE 


Science, Medicine and Morals 
By Dr. C. E. Raven. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. 
Fifty-seven years ago the Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion at the University of Edin- 
burgh were delivered by a visitor from Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The result was William 
James’s classic study of human nature, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. In 1958 the 
Markle Lectures at the College of Medicine of 
the University of Cincinnati were delivered by 
a visitor from Cambridge, England. The visitor 
was Dr. Charles Raven, a theologian and scien- 
tist, with wide administrative experience. The 
lectures are now published under the above title. 
Though they lack the extraordinary breadth of 
vision of James’s work, they are nevertheless a 
statement of first-class importance. 

Dr. Raven has two central themes: first, the 
need to reconcile the teachings of religion with 
the practice of science; secondly, the need to 
apply the methods of science, especially the 
methods of medicine, to the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the illnesses of society. Both are essen- 
tial if our civilization is to survive. We are living, 
he reminds us, in the most critical period that 
humanity has ever known. At no previous time 
was human unity an immediate practical possi- 
bility. At no previous time was complete human 
destruction equally possible. Lord Rutherford 
used to say that when the unlimited sources of 
atomic energy were tapped ‘ mankind will have 
a century in which the increase in population 
will no longer outstrip the fertility of the earth. 
We shall overcome all poverty. We ought to 
overcome almost all disease. We ought to have a 
hundred years in which mankind can realize its 
unity, reshape its whole physical, mental, and 
moral ways of living, and plan so that this over- 
crowded and under-developed planet may be- 
come a home for the human family’. 

If I understand Dr. Raven aright, he sees the 
reconciliation of the world of theology and 
morals with the world of science in terms of 
ends and means. Theology and morals provide 
the objectives for human endeavour; science 
provides the means of realizing the objectives. 
The conception of unity of the human race 


‘should be easy enough for the Christian. As 


St. Paul said: ‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek; 
there is neither bond nor free; there is neither 


_ takes these _ male nor female; ye are all one in Christ Jesus’. 


Bring tits up to date and we find: ‘There is 
neither Communist nor Capitalist; neither 
authoritarian nor democrat; neither white nor 
coloured; ye are all one people in the eyes of 
God ’. Once we accept this proposition, we have 
a basis for human action, for social, economic 
and international planning more powerful than 
Marxism and far more powerful than Fascism, 
against which no sectional or financial or racial 
interest can prevail. Its acceptance involves an 
art of conversion, not of all mankind, but of its 
leaders in the great countries of the world. This 
conversion is not to the Christian dogma of the 
missionaries, not to any God of Power, but to 
the love of one’s fellow men and women as the 
ultimate human objective. Fortunately, loving 
need not involve liking; it certainly need not in- 
volve agreeing with. But it does involve agreeing 
to disagree on the way to the summit; and that 
is a road we shall all be travelling always. 

Dr. Raven has spotted the extraordinary fact 
that in medicine both the Pauline ethic and the 
scientific method have been accepted for hun- 
dreds of years. To the decent doctor of any 
country, need is the only indication for treat- 
ment. We gave practical expression to this ethic 
in Britain in our National Health Service. It is 
to the credit of successive Ministers of Health 
that they have resisted narrow-minded and 
chauvinistic attempts to introduce charges to 
foreigners who fall ill in Britain. It is because, in 
medicine, scientific method and human need 
meet in practical action that Dr. Raven looks to 
our profession both here and in the United 
States to initiate the science of social health. 

In casting the physician for the role of the 
doctor of society, it must be remembered that 
Dr. Raven was originally addressing an Ameri- 
can audience. Nowhere is the technical side of 
medicine advancing more rapidly than in the 
United States; nowhere are the half-truths of 
analytical psychiatry more readily lapped up; 
and nowhere are the social implications of medi- 
cine more strikingly neglected. In Britain, we 
have already made a good start on the way Dr. 
Raven would have us travel. The British fournal 
of Social Medicine, the specialized psychiatric 
journals, and The Lancet already contain a 
wealth of first-class social research, in which 
doctors join with economists, sociologists, statis 
ticians and éven politicians in tackling the prac- 
tical problems in which Dr. Raven is interested. 

TAYLOR 


The Years with Ross 
By James Thurber. 


Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 

It is hard to say whether the impression of 
amused indulgence towards Ross by those who 
worked under him on The New Yorker is a true 
impression, or one filtered through the humour 
and humanity of Thurber’s biography. I suspect 
the latter. Strong men wept when he died, but 
he must have reddened many an eye while he 
lived, too. When Perelman made a reference to 

‘ the woman taken in adultery ’, Ross marked the 
passage in proof, ‘ What woman? Hasn’t been 
mentioned before’. His ignorance was not con- 
fined to Holy Writ. ‘Who’s William Blake?’ 
he once demanded. He didn’t know whether 
Moby Dick was ‘the whale or the man’. But 
there is no suggestion in Thurber’s book that 
New Yorker men got together in remote corners 
of the editorial department and damned Ross’s 
eyes, piling up exchanges of personal grievances 


eg staff he ay hea on a whim and =o ia 


A proxy: Thurber seems almost to regard it as 


~ endearing that Ross should stay away from the 
office during a delegated sacking, ringing up now 


and then to hear how the victim was taking it. ~ 


Yet this picture of the man who conceived 
The New Yorker—and that he, of all people, 
should conceive this particular magazine eclipsed 
all succeeding improbabilities of his actual 
editorship—is as rounded a one as we are likely 
to get. No ome, not even Thurber, ever got 


A Net for Venus. By David Garnett. Poliouikae see 6d. 
Corridor of Honour. By Nicholas Fersen. Rupert Hart-Davis. 18s. 
New Face in the Mirror. By Yael Dayan. Weidenfeld and Notas 13s. 6d. 


Mr. Davip GARNETT is such an expert and 
- accomplished writer that a new novel by him 
gives one all the pleasures of anticipation; A 
Net for Venus fulfils a great many of them, yet 
in the end it leaves one with a sense of dis- 
‘appointment, and at moments it even gives one 
a curious feeling of embarrassment. I suppose 
that this is because one cannot, with the best 
will in the world, take his characters seriously 
and sometimes one even doubts whether Mr. 
Garnett intends us to. Yet since it is their 
feelings which make up the whole of his story, 
one is inclined to wonder whether one is being 
made the victim of an odd literary trick. 

Toby and Venetia Barnard are an attractive, 
successful, sympathetic couple living in Wilt- 
shire in a house which Mr. Garnett describes as 
‘a typically twentieth century, upper-class 
English country dwelling’. This strikes one as 
the language of a house-agent rather than a 
novelist, and the house lives up to it by having 
little rooms on different levels, modern oak 

_ staircase, seventeenth-century beams and ingle- 
- nooks, central heating, electric fires, thick 
carpets, Jacobean oak-legged tables and a lovely 
_ view of the downs. No doubt there is satire here, 
but are the facts really typical of what Mr. 
_. Garnett says they are? It seems to me that 
- Mr. Garnett has somehow got. his social 
categories wrong, and this reflects a curious 
uncertainty of touch which affects the whole of 
his book. 

Toby is a successful aircraft engineer, with an 

artificial leg (war wound). He is absorbed in his 
work, and his beautiful and attractive wife 
- Venetia not unnaturally becomes bored with 
Wiltshire and the lovely view of the downs. 
Inevitably she falls in love, and an object of 
passion presents itself in a handsome Italian 
employed in a travelling circus which visits their 
neighbourhood. She has a violent and short- 
lived affair with him; her husband reacts with 
the conventional gestures of jealousy, frustra- 
tion, rage and self-pity, but also with genuine 
love and understanding for his wife and a 
sincere desire for her happiness even at his own 
expense. 

Such self-abnegation brings its own reward; 
Venetia tires of her handsome and vulgar lover, 
who is not unreasonably baffled by this very 
English technique of the love affair, and life 

_ at The Old Forge settles down very much as 
it was before, except for a new and deeper 
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naturally unorganized man obsessed with organi- 


_ zation, convinced that events perversely arranged 
themselves for his Personal bedevilment. 


Obs 


_ Thurber to ie a second ae, in case a ea 


marriage should ruin his work. He wrote letters 
to contributors packed with painstaking accoun- 


- tancy about their rates of pay, but was swindled 


out of $70,000 by a secretary because he refused 
to look at his bank statements. 


a ‘blue’ joke should get Paste him into the paper 
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understanding between errant wife and generous 
husband. 

It is difficult to understand what Mr. Garnett 
intends by his story. Is it meant as a sober 
critique of the ‘typically twentieth century 


upper-class English’ love affair? Or a moral tale | 


for the edification of any English husband whose _ 
bored wife falls in love with an Italian? Or a. 
satire on amorous life in Wiltshire? No doubt 
little dramas of this kind are enacted there every 
day, but all Mr. Garnett’s gifts, which are con- 


siderable, cannot persuade us they are interesting. 


Corridor of Honour is the very reverse of A 
Net for Venus. It has very little literary skill 
and a good deal of literary pretentiousness; it is 
long and clumsy and over-written and makes a 
poor job of reconciling the interest of politics 
and psychology. Yet it has a real sustained 
interest because of its subject matter, which is. 
the travails and adventures of the Army of 
Liberation organized by the Russian General 
Vlasov, defender of Moscow and Leningrad, 
out of the millions of deserters who filled the 
German prison camps after the invasion of 1941. 

This is one of the darkest and most obscure 
episodes of the last war, which has received very 
little publicity or attention, presumably because 
it is equally embarrassing both to the Russians 
and to the Western Powers. Vlasov, captured at 


Leningrad, became persuaded in captivity that 
it was his duty and destiny as a Russian patriot © 


to lead his own countrymen against Stalin. 


- Patriot, traitor, Bolshevik, anti-Stalinist, dupe, 


hero, martyr; Vlasov was all of these, but in 
such extraordinary circumstances that he seems 
to add a new dimension to our conception of 
them. There were all the elements of tragedy in 
the last act of his strange history when he was 
handed over by the Americans to the Red Army | 
to be executed as a traitor. : 

In Corridor of Honour we follow the fortunes 
of Vlasov’s Army of Liberation, the ROA, dur- 
ing the last months of the war, and especially 
the southward march into Czechoslovakia of its 
First Division in a despairing effort to join 
hands with the Second Division and the 
Cossack Corps. We see these events through the 
eyes of Mikhail Pavlovitch Turin, Chief 
Surgeon to the First Division, a Russian émigré 
who has been captured by the Germans after 
the fall of France. The march of the First 
Division across the face of the retreating Ger- 


‘mans has a dreamlike quality, as if an army of 


_ of what went on there. 


His language — 
was endlessly profane, but he lived in dread lest - 


- merits except the compulsive interest of 


~ obscure corners of recent history. 


_ which carry complete conviction, and t 
they gain freshness and colour because fe) 


is in tinkering with of 
. make the Sin clear Sige: 


and the writer is too wise to attemp 


Divisions in Prague. The division is victor 
Be the politics of war demand that its tr 


Mr. Fersen, whom one takes to be a Russ’ 
by origin, conveys something of the atmosp 
of intrigue, deceit, double-dealing, misund 


form of idealism by which ‘it was ins 
Corridor of Honour has not many lit 


One might have expected that New 
the Mirror, like Corridor of Honour, w 
chiefly interesting as a piece of contem 
history, as it is an account of an Israeli 
military training in the Israeli Army, of wh 
its author’s father was formerly Commande 
Chief. But though the details of her military 
are described with an economy and exactn 


which Ariel Ron makes fd fe and str 
enough she seems to share the gerontop) 
which Mlle Sagan has made so 
Attractive, ‘conceited, disabused yet 
experience, using sex and love in a 
private war of her own which has n 
do with Arab or Jew, intelligent and 
but with impulses which are nihilis 
anarchist, Ariel Hous is a remarkable po 


because one cannot fein epectindion 
is in any way typical of her own g 


Dayan has tad rope so ‘genuinely. 
is an individual and not a type. Ne 
the Mirror is a first novel and a mo 
able aghievemeus for a girl of | 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
A Man of the World 


WHEN WE SAY ‘a man of the world’ we do not 
usually quite mean it: what calls itself the world 
is normally a rather rich or smart but tiny sec- 
tion of the population of some one. particular 
country. One can instantly think of yery many 
countries, of very. many situations, in,which (so 
to speak) our fish of the world would find him- 
self out of water. 

Not so Mr. Nubar Gulbenkian, interviewed 
by John Freeman in ‘ Face to Face’ on July 15. 
The Armenian, perhaps even more than the 
Jew, is the essential cosmopolitan. Mr. Gulben- 
kian described himself as ‘a passionately keen 
Old Harrovian’ and yet it was evident from his 
manner of speaking of them that he would be 
equally at home in any other country. One 
would hesitate to guess how many languages he 
might speak with absolute fluency. His Iranian 
nationality he deliberately chose for sentimental- 
historical reasons; his British domicile for 
reasons of comfort and practicality—and we 
may gracefully accept 
the compliment. As for 
an imperviousness to 
situation, he sat com- 
pletely unruffiled, com- 
pletely natural, before 
the cameras, relighting 
his cigar without either 
ostentation or delibera- 
tion, as he would have 
in a club, and answered 


all Mr. Freeman’s dis- 
tinctly inquisitive ques- 
tions with imperturb- Bai. 
able blandness. Your Mr. Nubar Gulbenkian in 
‘man of the world’ Face’ on July 15 


would answer queries 
about his capital or his tipping habits in such 
a way as to imply that the questioner was a 
bit of a cad: Mr. Gulbenkian replied as gently, 
simply, and fully as if he had been quizzed on 
his hobby or the colour of his hair. 

The perfect interviewee, one 
might say? Not quite. ‘ As always’, 
our Radio Times promised, ‘ John 
Freeman will be getting behind the 
familiar face’. Not so. Mr. Gul- 
benkian appeared to tell all and 
yet gave nothing away: and I for 
one felt inclined to stand on my 
chair and cheer. One always does, 
after all, when one sees the hunted 
get away. And I was enchanted to 
see that the real way to escape the 
lynx-eyed, prick-eared interviewer 
(one of the most dangerous hunt- 
ing-beasts of our time) is not by 
rudeness, not by hauteur, not by 
silence, but quite simply by a dis- 
play of beautiful manners. 


Two sorts of straight docu- 
mentary: the ‘actuality’ (the 
direct transcript from life, that 


gives you the illusion that you are 
actually there), and the ‘ dramatic’ 
(that deliberately reassembles its 
material to produce a recognisably 
formal construct). The Canadian 
National Film Board gave us a 
happy example of the former in 


‘Country Threshing’ on 
July 12. The kitchen scenes 
were especially masterly, 
with all the women in their 
bright prints moving about 
between the gleaming electric 
ovens and refrigerators and 
what-have-you, and the talk, 
fast, laconic, harsh, often in- 
comprehensible, sometimes 
startlingly «close to the 
microphone, sometimes on 
the far edge of audibility. 
One was right in there with 
them; and for those who, 
like myself, prefer their in- 
formation raw rather than 
predigested, this was perfect. 
In my experience the work 
of this film unit is so uni- 
formly of quality that one is 
safe in buying it by the label 
alone. 

“The Case Before You’ 
(Mondays) is simplified and 
speeded actuality but does 
convey at any rate in part the 
illusion of being personally present 
in court. For two weeks we were 
in a Stipendiary Magistrate’s 
court; now we have moved to 
Quarter Sessions. There has been 
an amusingly varied selection of 
cases so far, dealt with with both 
justice and celerity; and a lot of 
useful legal and procedural infor- 
mation has been slipped in on the 
way. Decidedly worth watching. 

‘Fireground’ (July 16) was a 
straightforwardly dramatized ac- 
count of a fire in suspicious cir- 
cumstances, designed to let us in 
on the workings of detectives and 
police laboratories in such matters. Slowish, and 
lacked bite, but again a great deal of interesting 
Gf slightly ghoulish) information was passed on. 
Did you know, for instance, that a naked body 


‘Face to 


John Cura 


“The Just Upright Man is laughed to scorn’: one of Blake’s etchings shown 
in ‘ The Patience of Job’ in the series ‘ Meeting Point’ on July 12 


“The Case Before You’ on July 13: a Stipendiary Magistrate’s court 
with Geoffrey Bellman as Clerk of the Court 


burns badly, a clothed one well? An unclothed 
body is a wax candle without a wick. This, 
fellow murderers, is quite a useful tip. 

Far away from all ‘ realisms’ and ‘ actualities ’ 
was ‘ The Patience of Job’ on Sunday, July 12 
—the words of the Bible to stills from the 
engravings of Blake. A bold and (I think) suc- 
cessful experiment. The existence of these 
engravings is something almost. unique in the 
pattern of human cultural achievement: an un- 
matched magnificence of language coupled with 
an unmatched nobility of design. I speak 
measuredly. I was unhappy only about the music. 
One thought in terms of silence or of the music 
of Bach, not (and I do not say it unkindly) 
“music specially composed and played on the 
organ by Fredric Bayco’. 

HILAry CORKE 


DRAMA 


‘Shadow of Heroes’ 


‘ THE LABYRINTH of packing boxes 
fills the stage to the bare back 
wall. . . .. What we are looking at 
is the city of Budapest’. Con- 
fronted with this opening stage 
direction to Robert Ardrey’s 
Shadow of Heroes, what on earth 
is a television director to do? 
Michael Barry’s way out was to 
ignore it, and to turn an austerely © 
impersonal chronicle of the Hun- 
garian Revolution into the private © 
tragedy of Julia Rajk. 

The form Shadow of Heroes 
derives from the ‘Living News= 
paper’ productions of the New 
York Federal Theatre, and it is” 
peculiarly the property of 
stage. Packing boxes are arr 
to represent whatever set is needec 
and lighting acquires tremendous 
importance; a prison cell, a street, 
a room in a villa are created in 
a flash, and erased in the same w 
leaving the semi-dramatized fig 
of the Author to carry on 
narrative and introduce the 
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ne almost like the speaker at a Jantern Iecture. 
My objections a fortnight ago to the produc- 
n of Mother Courage apply equally to Mr. 
rrys handling of this play. Both directors 
m to have argued along these lines: ‘ Tele- 
ion does not lend itself to this kind of stage- 
ft: therefore, rather than reproducing it in- 
quately, concentrate on aspects within the 
dium’s range and have the text adapted so as 
strenethen the story-line’. One can see the 
nt; there is no surer means of holding an 
lience than suspense. But the trouble is that 
adaptation can ever be complete enough, and 
‘effect will simply be to isolate the very 
ilities one wishes to conceal, Try staging 
riolanus for the sword fights, and Menenius 
] seem more of a bore than ever. 
30 it was in Shadow of Heroes. The part of 
Author, which should preserve an impassive 
nity equally within the action and as the 
ys raisonneur, was broken up by Charles 
ston into sections in which he apologetically 
hed through factual speeches, and sections 
en, at the sound of gunfire or crowd demon- 
ition, his face lit up into whatever mass 
otion Hungary was supposed to be experienc- 
. ‘The: intellectual content of the text was 
sistently subdued; the corruption of Kadar, 
decline and fall of Rajk, and the stoical 
oism of his wife emerged as personal fates 
hout much personal interest, for the charac- 
; have little existence except as worshippers of 
god that failed. Dame Peggy Ashcroft, Alan 
bb, Martin Miller, in the parts they had in 
Piccadilly Theatre production last October, 
ined too much rhetoric in their television 
formances: it was left to a newcomer, Noel 
liman, who played the eminence grise Gero 
h the poise of a waiting cobra, to put some 
kbone into the dialectical scenes. 
in the week under review two of our leading 
yers have given their first television perform- 
es for the B.B.C. Dame Peggy Ashcroft was 
ceded by Paul Scofield who played the name 
t in the ‘World Theatre’ production of 
andello’s Henry IV. This was superb cast- 
‘+ Mr. Scofield is the only actor of the post- 
r generation to have set his image on the part 
Hamlet, and the style of that performance 
ctly meets the demands of Pirandello’s dis- 
cted hero. It is a curiously remote style that 
trifies cast and audience alike by inter- 
tently descending upon the scene like some 
rible bird of prey. Its essential and rare 
ality is that of giving the intellect a passionate 


scene from the first episode of The Naked Lady on July 13, with 


Troughton (left) as Bob Dyson, Richard Pearson as Jim Larkins, 
and Daphne Anderson as Kitty Cusack 


, out the rest of the play. 
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voice; this is equally a dis- 
tinguishing mark of Piran- 
dello and one reason why 
good performances of his 
plays are so few. 

Much of Mr. Scofield’s 
performance was delivered in 
a volcanic quiet that fully 
erupted only twice: first in a 
masquerade scene when he 
stopped in mid-argument, 
dropped his cloak, shocking 
his visitors into subordina- 
tion with a shriek of ‘No’; 
and secondly in the strange 
substitution scene towards 
the end at which, seeing the 
girl standing in the portrait 
frame, he burst into a howl 
of sobbing desolation that 
echoed in the mind through- 


This central performance 
Was inadequately supported: 
for although there was un- 


failing intelligence in the 


playing of Margaretta 
Scott, André van 
Gyseghem, and Martin 


Miller, they never seemed 
in danger of being taken 
over by the fantasy. No 
matter what Pirandello had 
to say on the subject, John 
Harrison, the director, drew 
a firm line between sanity 
and madness. The best 
thing in his production was 
its Cocteau-like opening in 
which a black limousine, to 
the accompaniment of a 
Brandenburg Concerto, 
swept through the country 
towards that dark house. 

A_ vastly accomplished 
first episode to Duncan 
Ross’s thriller serial, The 
Naked Lady, promises ex- 
cellent Monday-night en- 
tertainment for the next 
fortnight. Like Francis 
Durbridge, Mr. Ross knows 
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Scene from Shadow of Heroes on July 19, with (left to right) Alan Webb 
as Janos Kadar, Peggy Ashcroft as Julia Rajk, and Eric Porter as 


Laszlo Rajk 


the advantage of alternating between moneyed 
and respectable places in the country and smart 
and shady spots in town. There is a nice balance 
between frisson and methodical investigation; 
and the comedy is literate and well digested in 
character. (The barmaid is a delight: ‘I have an 
auntie in Cork that does nothing else but make 
up genuine old Irish folk songs for the B.B.C.’) 

Two disasters: André Gillois’s My Young 
Brother, which drove the French privilege of 
pretentious silliness well beyond the limits of 
English tolerance; and On the Bright Side, an 
old-style revue in which an under-rehearsed 
company slogged their way through forty-five 
minutes oOf-<dreadful material. Even Betty 
Marsden looked put out. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Flotsam Caught 


Mr. JAMES HANLEY’s novel Levine, which was 
adapted and produced by Mr. Donald 
McWhinnie (Home, July 13), is an almost 
documentary story. Its anti-hero is Felix Levine, 
a young Pole who drifts into friendship -and 
marriage with a sad middle-aged Irishwoman 
and who murders her banally in one of those 
post-1945 Nissen camps. Levine and the Irish- 
woman, Grace Helling, are pieces of flotsam 
but Mr. Hanley’s sympathy for them, and his 
compassion, makes their sad, anonymous story 
into something of importance. In its simplest 
terms, as Father Copley (Mr. Jon Rollason) 
says, it is about two wrecks who meet outside a 
church and cling together. The investigations 
by the police into the causes of Grace’s murder 
and the long reminiscences in flash-back by 
Levine (Mr. Michael Bryant) make it clear that 
Mr. Hanley wants to say something about the 
chains that tie us all’ Levine kills Grace (Miss 
Sheila Brennan) because he is more aware of the 
human trap than most of us who have experi- 
enced less than almost any refugee Pole. 

Mr. Hanley’s particular gift lies in engaging 
our sympathy for Levine in a way that writers 
like Mr. Beckett arouse only annoyance. One 
can understand Levine and one can have 
patience for him because he is not a theatrical 
clochard, because he is real and could have 
happened. The value of Levine was brought 
home to me by Mr. McWhinnie’s work. For 
once the policemen, Inspector Hughes (Mr. 
Douglas Storm) and Police Constable Turner 
(Mr. Anthony Viccars), really sounded like 


| 


policemen instead of sounding like fugitives 
from Dick Barton. The opening of the play in 
the hospital with the professional voices of the 
doctor (Mr. Keith Williams) and the policemen 
fighting to get the dying woman to name her 
murderer was magnificent and broached the 
plot in a manner that compelled full listening 
attention. Mr. Hanley sees the reality of our 
contemporary flotsam and Mr. McWhinnie 
made it heard. I am sorry that a work like this 
has not been entered for the Radio Italia prize. 

Mr. Gilbert Travers Thomas’s A Drug on 
the Market tackled (Home, July 11) the very 
tricky question of class and the assimilation of 
a bowler-hatted army officer into industry. 
Richard Kennedy (Mr. Richard Hurndall) and 
his shrewish wife Veronica (Miss Cécile Chev- 
reau) have children at public schools, a large 
house, credit at the wine merchants, and £2,000 
a year. Kennedy’s axeing forces him to realize 
that he is not worth more than £500 a year to 
industry. Mr. Thomas very cleverly makes 
Veronica plaintive, demanding, and quite un- 
sympathetic, and thus suggests that women are 
responsible for some of the more vicious aspects 
of the class war. In the end Kennedy takes a 
job as a representative working for Bob Hughes 
(Mr. Ronald Baddiley), a local builder who was 
his sergeant during the war. Though I was glad 
that he got the job I was just a little sorry that 
that snobbish cat Veronica did not have to suffer 
a little more. Mr. Thomas left the Kennedys 
living happily ever after, which was a pity. Miss 
Audrey Cameron, who produced, maintained a 
fine pace. 

Mr. Julian Maclaren-Ross refreshed one’s 
memories of what the army was like in his droll 
I Had to Go Sick (Light, July 14). His story 
was produced by Mr. R. D. Smith, and although 
most of the stupidities of army regulation and 
life were familiar they were made to sound 
funny once more. The hearty doctor who 
found Mr. Ross’s leg injury incurable and the 
lugubrious old sweat who had stomach-ache 
and who had all his teeth removed by mistake 
were memorable touches. This play was pure 
anecdote but it was anecdote of the best kind. 

Mr. Denis Constanduros’s As Far as the 
Flagstaff (Home, July 16) got inside the dol- 
drum life of a retired engineer (Mr, Newton 
Blick) and his lovelorn daughter eking out their 
existence in a seaside town. The father invites a 
repertory actor (Mr. John Dearth) to stay with 
them and the actor embarks on a desultory love 
affair with the daughter. Mr. Constanduros 
made the father display an interesting conflict 
between an enthusiasm for a gorgeous and gay 
past east of Suez and an affection for the dull 
life that keeps his daughter chained to him. The 
daughter (Miss Margaret Gordon) is the one to 
suffer in the end. The actor is a philanderer. 
With a slightly greater sense of the girl’s 
tragedy, Mr. Constanduros could easily have 
made this expert conversation piece into a larger 
and more significant work. Though Miss 
Gordon transmitted sadness when the actor 
left, she needed the words of regret to make 
the piece come home. 

Mr. Alun Owen’s The Rough and Ready Lot 
(repeat, Third, July 12) was once again satis- 
factory as radio. The soliloquizing which seems 
to have been too much for theatre-goers again 
worked eminently. Radio has resuscitated the 
soliloguy and its practitioners must wait for 
the theatre audiences to catch up with the taste 
for words and thought that it is creating, 

IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Wells and Wilhelm 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE between H. G. Wells 
and Kaiser Wilhelm II? The question is less 
superfluous than it sounds, and may, indeed 
should, have concerned the producers (Terence 
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Tiller and Christopher Sykes respectively) and 


others, in connexion with the programmes: 


devoted on successive evenings last week to these 
two contemporaneous figures. And if the answer 
is accurately reflected in difference of production 
technique, then it seems that they were virtually 
indistinguishable, since the programmes, despite 
different classification in Radio Times’s ‘ High- 
lights’, were almost identical exercises in the 
well-proven genre of biographical scrap-book; 
though the Kaiser was very properly accorded 
the extra fifteen minutes due to royalty (or 
Field-Marshal’s baton—Smuts is looming up 
again as I write). 

Yet were they so alike? They shared, admit- 
tedly, versatility and a certain flamboyance; 
Wells may not have been, as was claimed, the 
only man to have possessed a special croquet 
uniform, though the Kaiser’s would probably 
not have consisted of shorts, sleeveless zebra 
shirt, and blue beret. In almost every other 
respect, of origin, temperament, outlook, achieve- 
ment, they were poles apart. During the 1914-18 
war Wells favoured, if not hanging, at least 
locking up the Kaiser; and if the latter’s study 
of English literature ever progressed from his 
favourite P. G. Wodehouse via Kipps to, let us 
say, Ann Veronica, he probably reciprocated the 
feeling. 

In addition there was, if one may trust the 
drift of the programmes, a difference of con- 
siderable importance for the producer. Wells, 
ebullient and changeable from moment to 
moment, remained essentially the same from 
year to year. The Kaiser on the other hand 
underwent something like a complete regenera- 
tion during the early years of his exile, and 
ended his days purged of the arrogance, vanity, 
and suspiciousness which had made hin, for all 
his intelligence, such a disastrous ruler (though 
never the monster of 1918 legend). 

This suggests that something more like dra- 
matic treatment might have been more appro- 
priate to the programme on the Kaiser. If 
nevertheless this was the more successful of the 
two, the reason lies in the generally higher 
quality of its central script and other contribu- 
tions. After a rather shaky start—a flurry of 
incoherent superlatives included: ‘absolutely 
special . . . absolutely special . . . magnificent, 
absolutely magnificent . . . absolutely correct . . . 
extraordinarily religious ’"—it proceeded to sketch 
in deftly the Kaiser’s programmes from monu- 
mental gaffe to monumental gaffe (the ‘ Attila’ 
speech, the Daily Telegraph interview, the yacht- 
ing holiday on the eve of war), with Sir Harold 
Nicolson taking happy side-swipes at other 
monumental follies (‘ that glass-covered thing at 
Windsor Station . . . that awful thing in front 
of Buckingham Palace’). The cathartic effect of 
his failure and exile were convincingly and 
movingly shown, and the final account by. Sir 
Compton Mackenzie, who introduced the pro- 
gramme, of his two visits to Doorn in 1939 
could not have been bettered. May one hope 
that Sir Compton will resume the biographical 
project which occasioned these visits, and which 
was ‘killed’ by the second world war? 

Mr. Vincent Brome has already published 
his biography of H. G. Wells, so the programme 
which he compiled and introduced was to some 
extent a work of recapitulation. But not entirely: 
programme and book give rather different 
accounts, for example, of how Wells’s sexual 
escapades affected his wife. Here, as elsewhere, 
the radio programme, for all its apparent frank- 
ness, seemed to err on the side of indulgence. 
To present so many-sided a man in forty-five 
minutes is of course no easy task; but the famous 


quarrel with Henry James is a surprising episode’ 


to omit completely—and it doesn’t quite fit the 
picture of an impetuous, violent-tempered, but 


essentially unmalicious man. Other qualities - 
.emerged less damaged by what was left unsaid, 


selves by significance of some kind: it 


Pa 
and there were some pleasant anecdotes 
can’t you see I’m busy dying?’ to a b 
visitor who’d outstayed his welcome), but 
was plenty of scope for pruning. Contributi 
to this kind of programme must justify 


mistake, understandable with a subject w 
autobiography is sub-titled ‘ discoveries and ¢ 
clusions of a very ordinary brain’, to a 
that anything said, with or without a nervo 
giggle, by an employee or ‘ ordinary’ neighbc 
will help to establish the ‘human touch’. 
The shape of things to come. ... Both 
-Gaitskell (‘At Home and Abroad’) an 
greater length, Mr. Denis Healey (‘ Matters 
Moment’) have been concerned in defending 

Labour Party’s scheme for a ‘ non-nuclear cl 
On the whole, I thought Mr. Healey ke 
admirably cool under fire from Sweden, Weste 
Germany, and France, whose representat 
appeared obsessed by the image of America ai 
Russia carving up Europe between them. __ 
O. G. W. STALLYBRASS 


[Mr. David Paul is on holiday] : 


MUSIC i 

The Latest News from Cheltenhai 
THIS YEAR’S Festival of British Contemporai 
Music at Cheltenham has lived up to the rep 
tation of that remarkable exploit, now in i 
fifteenth season. There have been new work 


~ 


-good for the most part, poor in a few cases, af 


indifferent hardly at all: Much has come out - 
performance that was not evident in the sile! 
score (I speak as one of the reading panel) ar 
in two cases, at least, works of consid 
beauty had come to a hearing. These were, a 
not broadcast, but from reports that reached n 
I imagine they soon will be. I refer to Anthor 
Milner’s Variations for Orchestra and Alv 
Hoddinot’s Piano Sonata. : 

Wor 


One of the most deeply satisfying 
Kenneth Leighton’s Pianoforte Quintet, gave 
broadcasts from Cheltenham last week a memo 
able quality. Mr. Leighton is thirty. The tale 
a composer’s years means less in terms of creati} 
achievement than in those of mere physical pe 
sistence. This is not gauge of quality ur 
something extraordinary has come to pass, B 
to be thirty and to have produced such a we 
as this quintet means that, with favourable f 
tune, there will be many years ahead for 
vision active in this work to proliferate, blos 
ing into other fine things. It means, also, for ’ 
who have liked (the term is an understatemer 
this particular work of highly intelligent chamb 
music that there may well be the chance that } 
shall have more of his music to enjoy. There v 
a quality of thought in this music, a compel! 
logic which, combined with melodic inven’ 
and a refined harmonic sensibility, held ¢ 
attention. _& 

Mr. Leighton has been a pupil of Petra 
has won many glittering prizes, is alt 
an important young musician, accord 
report. What appeared from this Quintet 
didly played by the London String | 
with the composer as pianist: July 15, 
was that he is something more, namely a f 
with the outlook of a poet and the ability 
good craftsman. ‘Si 

Capable writing, as it were the fluent m« 
of a pen held in a hand that had never | 
a moment’s hesitation—idea following i 
ceaseless flow—was the main chara 
another quintet, not from Cheltenhar 
British composer: the Dutch com 
Badings’s Wind Quintet played by tl 
Quintet last Saturday evening ir 
continually interesting music, the 
of an active brain, differing in that 
the Leighton work which had a poet’s 
of vision lacking in the Dute an’: 


HOW TO BE CHAIRMAN 


By PODALIRIUS 


_. Business executives, says a doctor, should eat and work 
less, have longer holidays, and take a nap after lunch. 
Then they’d be healthier. Life, he adds, has become for 
them a series of unbiological excesses with no time to 
$4 _ stand and stare. 

A nap after lunch? — Excellent, though a few execu- 
tives are already taking a nap more ‘often, having acquired 
the trick of narrowing their eyes for long’ periods to mere 
unfathomable slits, They seem, therefore, at the conference 
to be all ears, ready to pounce at any moment, when in 
_ fact they’re sound asleep. The majority, however, have not 
acquired the trick; and if they do attempt a nap in the 
office after lunch some thrusting young executive is sure 
to pad in with a sheaf of papers on, say, the shorter work- 
ing week—for factory staff. * You were quite right, the old 
boy really was snoring’ is an unwelcome remark to pene- 
trate the sound proofing. Motto number one for business 
men: if you sleep on the job, don’t seem to. 


_ The long working days and short holidays of business 
men spring from the pretty notion that, if you do sixty 
hours work a week instead of forty, you achieve sixty 
instead of forty units of effective work. But sixty hours of 

- _ brain work may produce much less than forty—for quality, 
not quantity, is the goal. Motto number two for business 
men: more work less effort. 


And finally, food. That unbiological excess, the business 
lunch, is one occasion when business men do stand or 
rather sit and stare—at the portions of smoked salmon or 
asparagus tips or ravioli laid before them as preliminaries 
by their Soho acolytes. They stare, many of them, in dis- 

_ may. Smoked salmon is all very well, but not four or five 
times a week; and many executives tell me they would 
usually settle for a small portion of steak and kidney pie, 
followed by some in-season fresh fruit, And why don’t 
they?—Because they’d lose face. Motto number three for 
business men: lose face so long as you're losing weight 


as well, 


Some of the brightest business men I have known re- 
tired at forty. And when asked why: “ Because it’s a 
crazy life, doc,” they’d say. “I’m retiring to a little farm 
~ Pye bought me.” Not all executives can do that, but they 
can at least remember Voltaire and cultivate their gardens; 
and, I would add, eat its produce. In that way, if ability 
___ doesn’t get them into the chairman’s seat, longevity will. 
_ They all, for some reason, want to be chairmen: an 
re _ ambition that chairmen find very odd indeed. 


* * * 


‘ef Indeed, Podalirius, the chairman-minded executive, is 
beset with problems as he endures long, semi-wakeful 
hours at the conference and luncheon tables. Not the least 
of which is met with knife and fork in hand. For today’s 
food is often lacking in vital factors. That’s why the wisest 
_ make good this deficiency by sprinkling ‘a little Bemax on 
their food each day. Why? Because Bemax is stabilized 
heat germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral 
lement known to man, It’s available from chemists. 

5 THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS. A second series of 
é ected Podalirius articles is now available in booklet 
7 nae to the address below for 3 free copy. 


in the interests of the mation’ s health by 
as Limited, Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
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SEPTEMBER 14TH-27TH 
Second Dublin International 
Theatre Festival 


World premiere of new play by Cecil 
Beaton ‘Landscape with Figures’ 
starring Sir Donald Wolfit. ‘Chimes 
at Midnight’ starring Orson Welles. 
Special FHestival Production at the 
ABBEY THEATRE. World premiere 
of ‘Full Moon for the Bride’, a new 
ballet on an Irish theme to be pre- 
sented by the LONDON FESTIVAL 
BALLET. ‘Lady Spider’ by. Donagh 
MacDonagh. Premiere (ORION PRO- 
DUCTIONS). ‘The Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles” by Bernard Shaw 
(DUBLIN GLOBE THEATRE). 
Mime and dance by the LOTTE 
~GOSLAR GROUP. ‘Posterity be 
Damned’ by Dominic Behan and 
‘Inquisition’ by awe Fabbri at the 
PIKE THEATR ‘The Good 
Natured Man’ Ang “Oliver Goldsmith 
(M@ORD LONGFORD PRODUC- 
TION). Festival Club. Discussions. 
Booking: Keith Prowse, and Festival 
Office, 5/6 South Great George’s 
Sireét, Dublin. 


SEPTEMBER 23RD-30TH 
Fourth International Film 
Festival of Cork 
(Approved by the International 
Federation of Film Producers’ 

Associations). 


The ‘IRISH OSCAR’ for the out- 
standing acting performance (Feature 
film)—Gala performances of major 
new feature films—‘TRIBUTE TO 


| Ireland 


For lovers of music and the visual arts, a late holiday in 
Ireland can be a gay and heartwarming experience. 
Here are a few of the Autumn attractions: 


of the Festivals 
for Autumn Holidays 


series of programmes on the master 
works of the world’s great film- 
making tations — Competition tor 
short films (Documentary, animated, 
cartoon, scientific and educational). 
International Jury. Award: Statuette 
of St. Finbarr — Lectures — Festival 
Club. 

All performances Savoy Cinema 
(2,500 seats). 

Booking: Keith Prowse, and Festiva! 
Office, 25 Patrick Street, Cork. 
Season Tickets (4 day and 8 day) 
20/- to €0/-. Holders admitted to 
all Performances, Lecture¥, Exhibitions 


OCTOBER 25TH-NOVEMBER 1ST 
Ninth. Wexford International 
Festival of Music and The Arts 


President: Sir pe es Mackenzie, 


Vice-President: See Alfred Beit, Bt. 


Verdi’s AROLDO (Conductor, Char- 
les Mackerras; Producer, Frans 
Boerlage; Designs, Micheal Mac 
Liammoir) — Rossini’s LA GAZZA 
LADRA (Conductor, John Pritchard; 
Producer, Peter Potter; ae 
Osbert Lancaster) — SINGERS: 
Adani, Angioletti, Monti, Nicolov, 
Pedani, Protti, Tadeo—Radio Eireann 
Light Orchestra — Concert: BBC 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Con- 
ductor Rudolf Schwarz)—RECITALS 
—FILMS—FESTIVAL FORUM— 
DRAMA — LECTURES — LATE 
NIGHT REVUE — EXHIBITIONS 
—CONDUCTED TOURS — RACE 


DE SICA’: A selection from his MEETING. 
major achievements—‘A DECADE Booking: Wexford Festival, Chamber 
OF JAPANESE FILMS’: One of a of Commerce, Wexford. 


Booking now open 


Holiday information and colourful free literature including 
‘Ireland of the Festivals’ brochure from: 


pereHcmenninnamnne es 


London: 71 Regent Street, W.1. Tel. Regent 6801 
Peer ae Manchester: 16 Mount Street, 2. Tel. Deansgate 5981 
Glasgow: 35 St. Enoch Square W.C.1. Tel. Central 2311 
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and for 


Perfect partners to delight your ear 
and eye. Orthotone presents high- 
fidelity stereo equipment of superb 
technical quality. Made specially for 
each other in the same modern 
factory to provide the finest 
attainable standard of high-fidelity. 


“ORTHOTONE’ 


HIGH FIDELITY STEREO 


SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS LTD. 
Melbourne Works, Melbourne Road, Wallington, Surrey. wellington 9252 (10 tines) 


Badings ‘was once a bel of Willem Pi 


seems to have absorbed that fine musician’s pre- 
cepts of technique but not his spirit of adven-. 


ture. His music, judged, by this Wind Quintet © 


(number two), is more expert and streamlined 
than anything produced by Pijper, and less 


stimulating. 

To return to Cheltenham and to a work where 
brain reigned supreme; the St. Michael Sonata 
for seventeen wind instruments, by Peter Max- 
well Davies, a man of twenty-five who, like 
Mr. Leighton, studied under Petrassi in Rome 


and got very different results from that experi- _ 


ence. His seventeen players (and how well these 
musicians of the London Symphony Orchestra 
faced up to this fiendishly exacting task on July 
13, Third) were naturally intent on getting the 
notes in the right place at the right time and 
could hardly be expected to have mental energy 


five symphonies before he 


attempted. his First String Quartet in 1938, at — 
the age of thirty-two, and he let another six 


years pass, bringing with them three more sym- 
phonies, before he returned to the form—though 


during those six years he had also written the 


famous Piano Quintet (1940) anda Piano Trio 


(1944). Since then he has produced four further 


quartets, at fairly regular intervals (1946, 1949, 
1951, 1956), while the flow of symphonies has 
fallen off—which suggests that he may have 
found in the quartet a congenial substitute for 


_the symphony as a vehicle for his expansive 
‘abstract musical thinking. 


The only one of the six to hive won anything 
approaching the popularity of the Piano Quintet 
is No. 1, which is the least ambitious in form, 


and contains, like the Quintet, a large element | 


of pastiche. It plays for less than a quarter of an 
hour, and is a kind of chamber-music equivalent 
of Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony. It is slightly 


more serious in tone than the Prokofiev, and 


there are some delightful and subtle things in it. 


The first theme of the sonata-form opening 


movement, expounded in three-four time, is 
transformed in the abbreviated recapitulation to 
four-four. A similar transformation has gone into 


the second theme, in which the staccato accom- 


panying ’cello melody (later passed to the first 
violin) is unmistakably borrowed and _ altered 
from the staccato ’cello semiquavers in the third 
movement of Beethoven’s Op, 130, The second 
movement is a set of passacaglia-like variations 
set out in a kind of ternary form (exposition- 
episode-development-episode-reprise) on a simple 
rather melancholy march-like theme. (This pas- 


_ sacaglia-like variation-technique is a favourite 


with Shostakovich, and among the chamber- 
works alone is found in the finale of the String 
Quartet No. 2, the fourth movement of No. 3, 
the third movement of No. 6, and the third 
movement of the Piano Trio). The third move- 
ment is a scherzo and trio, with prominent 


pedal-notes in a scherzo and a drone-bass in the 


trio, preserving something of the character of 
the archaic musette. 


Signs of the study of the late Beethoven 


quartets appear again in the Quartet No. 2, not 


this time in the thematic material but in the : 


formal conception. The first movement, archai- 
cally headed Overture, is in straightforward 
sonata form, and the neo-classical element in it 
is not conspicuous. This is followed by a very 


long slow movement, psi ‘Recitative and 


Y WW SHOSTAKOVICH had written: 


\ g mo a 
y in Bementenon and as such i 


way through. ‘All this arises, however, from 


a considerable concentration both of idea and — 


texture [the quotation is from the analytical 
note of another work that week by another com- 
poser but it fits perfectly] and it is hoped that 
further listening may make clearer what is now 
confusing ’. Yes, of course. 

There was nothing confusing about the con- 
certos by Malcolm Lipkin for piano (July 16, 
Third) and Jain Hamilton for violin (July ef 
Home), which came at the end of this week of 
the Cheltenham Festival. Both are works of an 
attractive and persuasive eloquence, the kind of 
contemporary music that is not so much easy to 
listen to as difficult to ignore, once one has 
started to listen. The slow movement of the 


che and the String Quartet” 


By COLIN MASON 


The first of six programmes ‘ot Shostakovich’s quartets Wilsbechioadcast alae p.m. on rndavs July 31 (Third) 


Romance’, 
like middle section, and the surrounding recita- 
tive a protracted and strictly conventionalized 


solo for the first violin, played over long-held — 
dominant-to-tonic chord-progressions. The third 


movement is a waltz, and the. fourth a set of 
variations of the same kind as those in the First 
Quartet, on a similar song-like theme. 

The four later quartets are more consistent in 
style and form—all different and unstereotyped, 
but free from the self-consciousness of the first 
two. Cyclic thematic links between the move- 
ments appear in all except No. 4, and although 
Shostakovich uses only the more primitive nine- 
teenth-century varieties of this device, his hand- 
ling of them is masterly, unstrained, and 
formally purposeful. No. 3 is in five movements, 
the fourth of ‘which, consisting of 


each time with a different cadential continua- 
tion, is in effect, like the similar movement in 


the Piano Trio, an introduction to the finale. | 


A point of unusual interest in a Soviet work is 
that as it appears the second time it forms a 
complete twelve-note statement. Towards the 
end of the finale this theme reappears, in canon, 
in a short episode that includes another clearly 
deliberate twelve-note melodic statement on the 


‘cello. A strong rhythmic similarity between the. 


third main theme of the finale and the opening 


theme of the first movement serves as another. 


quasi-thematic cyclic link. 

In the Fourth Quartet, where Shostakovich 
‘does not make use of cyclic methods, the form 
is remarkable in that the greatest weight is in 
the last two movements. The opening movement 
is little more than a prelude, a kind of two-part 
contrapuntal invention played over an almost 
continuous drone-bass, and the second is a 


simply constructed waltz-like andantino. The © 


third and fourth movements in contrast are 
formally complex and richer in thematic 
material, most of which in the third movement 
is presented in canon at varying intervals. 

In the Fifth Quartet the number of move- 
ments is reduced to three, which are played 
without a break and have close thematic links 
that make it in effect almost a huge single 
ternary movement with a contrasting middle 
section. The principal common theme is a long 
melody ‘that first appears at the end of the de- 
velopment section in the first movement, is 
repeated in the coda, and reappears prominently 
in the middle section of the last movement. The 
other thematic material of the finale is related 


teresting though a thorny thicket to make one om 


in witch the Romatee is a waltz- std that of ‘he middle ‘movement, w 


- recalling that of No. 1, but with a mu 


ae It comes into greater Prominence i 


seven | 
passacaglia-like repetitions of a five-bar theme, 1 


al ne that was foun i” 
certo, not in these days of bre 
a new work since it is dated | 
wait unaccountably long for i 
and is now given its first publi 
Again it was the slow movemen 
(or perhaps, one should say, g 
discover) the quality of the compo 
to be charmed by what we found ther h 
composer was fortunate in his sol Stra 
Manoug Parikian for the violin oa 
Lamar Crowson for the piano work. — 
‘ Scorr' 


lyrical interlude in a simpler style. 
formally the tautest and most oie or: 


most consistent of ie’ six. Guraneest No. 
to a much more relaxed and simple sty. 


depth and subtlety of thought beneath 
cent surface. Characteristic of its subtle 
cyclic ‘ motto’, which makes its first 


nt, 
noticed against the pretty ane? on the ty 


agent, a Rorpaenitle Teanneaee the 
line for the final cadence of both the thir 


opening theme of the first movement. 
The formal feature that is common 


thes Tsetse No. 2 plays for thirty. 
minutes, and the dimensions” of the owes 


a chamber-work i is. s-equivalent: to writing at | 
_a fifty-minute symphony, and in this sense 


tion of them. But besides a reduced 5s 
quartet also needs a sreaes elo 


Detata out his pot ones 
shaped as the works are in outing, and 


leisurely i in expanding it, too sparing ots len 
in his development of it, and fails to provide 
sufficient variety of detail to fill the large 


to it. The lack is aggravated by the tam 
the instrumental writing in compari 
that of most other modern quartets. 
content nor io ae do ee ons 


more ‘fin our conceata dat Only in the r 
modest of them, No. 1, are form and con 
perfectly balanced, and it i probal be 

this, piaea than Soret ty] 


ONE WRITES biographies of music. critics 
they also happen to be great composers 
ce Berlioz or great dramatists like Bernard 
haw. But if some happy conjunction of author 
d publisher should ever produce a biography 
of ¢ our greatest English music critic—for Ernest 
Newman was greater than Shaw in every 
respect but sheer journalistic brilliance and, in 
his best days, not so much Shaw’s inferior in 
that either—if we ever get a good biography of 
Newman, it will tell the story of a fascinating 
character. It will be, for one thing, a remarkable 
success story, 
frivolous young Liverpool bank-clerk William 
Roberts who, under the combined influences 
of J. M. Robertson, German philosophy, and 
Wagner’s ee, was converted into an ‘ earnest 
new man’ and converted so thoroughly that he 
adopted that iescenici as his name for the 
test of his life. 


Brilliant Journalism and Solid Books 

- Newman published his first book, one of his 
best, Gluck and the Opera, in 1895, and his 
early critical. writings—the pick of which were 
revised and published in 1905 as Musical 
Studies—quickly attracted wide attention. In 
1905, too, he was given his first post as a regular 
music critic. He soon passed from The Man- 
chester Guardian to The Birmingham Post, 
later to The. Observer, and finally to The 
Sunday Times where for thirty-eight years, until 
his retirement last year, he ‘ offered his readers 
the benefit of wide learning, penetrating 
criticism, masterly writing and, not least accept- 
able to the general reader, capital entertain- 
ment’ (as the last edition of Grove puts it). 
Side by side with this ceaseless stream of 
brilliant journalism a row of solid books, 
crowned by his great four-volume biography of 
Wagner, established the more enduring part of 
2 reputation. 

_ But the interest of a success story lies in the 
sha of its hero, and Newman’s character 
was much more interesting than that of most 
a the music critics and musical scholars it has 
‘my fortune to know. For one thing, it 
ae be said that despite that early conversion 
1e always retained something of the light-hearted 
ing Liverpool bank-clerk. Ernest in maturity 


xing matches and his annual flutter at Monte 
‘lo belied the priggishness of the youthful 

ym. Indeed he must have looked back 

SI to his early days for he would 

his native city incognito, as it were, to 
old haunts, and when I went to live 
self he wrote that I should find Liver- 


beginning with a somewhat ~ 
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not—oddly for a practising biographer—have 
approved of too deep probing into his own 
being. What he once wrote to me about this is 
perhaps worth quotation at length, since the 
Passage also concerns a greater man: _ 

The ethics of biography trouble me ‘consider- 
ably. I doubt whether the public has a right to 
know certain things about the lives of great men; 
yet, on the other hand, if we don’t know them, 
how can we claim te know the man? And of 
course when the life-writing has begun, and the 
first biographers tell stories upon which some 
later discovery casts doubts, there’s nothing for it 
but to dig out all the facts one can and try to 
make a complete picture out of them. But I turn 
an increasingly tolerant eye on the attempts of 
the inner circle to hide some things from the 
public gaze: it may mean bad biography, but 
it is pardonably human. An experience of my own 
with Elgar convinced me of this. I saw a good 
deal of him during the last weeks of his illness. 
The last time was shortly before he died, when it 
was evident that he hadn’t long to live and he 
had been brought home from the nursing in- 
stitution. . . . Elgar was very grey and weak, 
and manifestly he knew he was dying. Quite un- 
premeditatedly and apparently irrelevantly he 
said something about himself which perturbed me 
for a long time afterwards, If it were known, it 
would be of much importance to a psychological 
biographer. But I told no one, and never will 
tell a single soul: I feel that a man has a right 
to certain privacies regarding himself, and bio- 
graphy can go hang. So I am not too critical 
about ‘suppressions’ in thése matters. Elgar’s 
distressing remark consisted of only five words, 
but the scope they would give to a ‘ reading’ of 
him is infinite, so I am determined to keep them 
to myself: they are too tragic for the ear of 
the mob. 


Newman himself had, I’ suspect, an unusual 
horror of death. I have before me a note 
scribbled after the death of a common friend: 
I am sick at heart at the news of poor L.’s 
death. He was always so full of life: and now 


he goes out like the flame of a candle before a 
puff of wind, Terrible and horrible. . . 


though in fact L.’s death had been quick and 
merciful. 


Habitual Sarcasm 
The note sounded in thick two passages 
would have surprised the readers and still more 
the artists and composers—who tended to 
regard Newman as an utterly ruthless man, It 
is true that, as a critic, he never pulled his 
punches. But the sarcasm which made him so 
much dreaded was often meant much less 
savagely than it seemed to the victim—or even 
to the schadenfreudvoll reader. Sarcasm was for 
him a natural, habitual method of expression, 
constantly exercised on friends as well as public 
Victims : 
If your handwriting has a fault, it’s that it is 
. too legible. I can make it all out, except the 
“name of the place where we are to meet: it 
' looks like ‘James’; or ‘Jones’, or ‘ Yours’, 
though of course it might be something else. 
Would you mind typing his address for me? 


I suppose it’s the fault of my eyes, but I can’t’ 


— 
a 


rnest Newman (1868-1959) : a Great Music Critic 


By GERALD ABRAHAM 


make it out even in your crystal-clear hand- 

writing. 

The same sort of boyish fun—or bank-clerkly 
facetiousness—induced inordinate pleasure at 
the age of eighty over the remark of ‘ the village 
ancient who acts as postman’ that he ‘ would 
never have believed that Mr. Newman was an 
oxogenerian’ and at one period led him to 
mystify the regular readers of The Sunday 
Times by references to the (fictitious) composer 
Krszmaly. And it was the same sort of fun, 
sharpened and sophisticated, that played around 
the unlucky heads of the charlatan and the in- 
competent on concert-platform or opera-stage. 
(But what was fun for him and his readers was 
death for them.) 


Wide Sympathies, Wider Interests 

Newman was a critic of wide sympathies and 
still wider interests. His sympathies were ex- 
tended to composers as different as Bach and 
Berlioz, though he was essentially a classical- 
and-nineteenth-century man, and the twentieth- 
century composers who attracted him most were 
the after-bearers of nineteenth-century musical 
feeling: Strauss, Elgar, Sibelius, Mahler. In the 
field of Wagner studies, of course, he stands 
supreme. Wagner not only represented the sum 
of nineteenth-century musical aesthetic; he was 
the kind of figure who appealed to the whole of 
Newman, to the thinker as well as to the 
musician. A Study of Wagner appeared in 1899, 
when Wagnerism was still a cause to be fought 
for; Wagner Nights (the best of all guides to 
the operas) exactly half a century later. Between 
them lie the monumental biography, the 
ephemeral Fact and Fiction about Wagner, and 
Wagner as Man and Artist which contains some 
of Newman’s best writing about Wagner’s 
music; one can only regret that in later years 
he devoted so much more attention to Wagner 
the man than to Wagner’s work. 

After .Wagner and the immediate post- 
Waenerians,~ Newman’s_ artistic sympathies 
begin to wane. But though he never sym- 
pathized with, say, Stravinsky or Bartok or 
Hindemith as he did with their elders, he was 
always intensely interested in their work and 
judged it with all the fairness and acumen of 
which he was capable. Unlike some of his col- 
leagues, he wisely avoided personal contact with 
leading composers and kept his judgment free 
from embarrassing friendships. He was never a 
partisan or propagandist. (Those who speak of 
him as a Wagner-propagandist can have read 
little of his mature writing about either Wagner 
or his music; with all his admiration for 
Waener’s art, he knew it far too well to be 
uncritical of its or its creator’s weaknesses.) He 
was, of course, intensely conscious of the prob- 
lems of musical criticism and -its basic prin- 
ciples, as he showed in dozens of articles and in 
A Musical Critic’s Holiday. 

Unlike poets, music critics are often made. 
(And sometimes made on rather insubstantial 
grounds.) But William Roberts was born to be 
the critic Ernest Newman. 
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must be a member of his union. Many people 
are naturally distressed when they read reports 
in the press of some of these cases and wonder 
why the trade unions allow such things to be 
done or if they ought not to be prohibited by 
law. 

The general idea of a closed shop can be 
defended on the simple grounds that it is morally 
wrong for a man to be willing to take the bene- 
fits which come from the collective efforts of 
his fellow workmen acting through a trade 
union without making his contribution to the 


cost of these efforts. It is not a sufficient answer 


for the non-unionist to say that he does not 
want these benefits or that he doubts if the 
employer would pay less if he were not bound 
by union agreements. The short answer to this 
kind of argument is that it is based on assump- 
tions which experience has disproved. 

But there is also a more general and important 
point at issue which the non-unionist and the 
general public ought to have in mind. Trade 
unions are a necessary feature of any modern 
industrial and democratic society. A modern 
government dare not allow work-people to be 
left without the means through which they can 
press for better wages and working conditions 
or complain that they are not being fairly 


‘treated. The right of any group of work-people 


with a common interest in a trade to combine 
for that purpose cannot be denied. It is entirely 
a question of means—whether they should deal 
as a union direct with the employer or be 
encouraged to use the ballot box or the parlia- 
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Most TOURNAMENT PLAYERS 
employ an opening bid of three 
in a suit as an offensive-defensive weapon 
and base it on a seven-card suit and a hand 
of very little high-card strength. It gains 
largely by obliging the opponents to guess at a 


high level when they hold the considerable 


balance of cards and, on occasion, by silencing 
them when the outstanding strength is so evenly 
divided as to leave neither of them sufficiently 


strong to risk entering into the auction. If the 


conditions are right, opponents are reduced to 
guess-work, and nobody can guess right all the 
time. And that is a point to keep well in mind 
in considering the defence to-pre-emptive bids. 


Over an opening pre-emptive bid the next. 


hand may want to do one of a number of things. 
He may want to double for penalties: he may 
want to force his partner to call: he may want 
to play in Three No Trumps: he may want to 
make a simple overcall in a suit he holds 
strongly: he may want to double and let his 
partner decide whether to pass or remove. 
Because of the high level at which he has to 
enter the bidding it is not possible to do all of 
these things. It is certain that he must have 
some bid which will oblige his partner to call, 
and whatever bid he chooses for this purpose 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


The Trade Unions reales 


(continued from page 120) 


mentary lobby. The alternative to trade union- 
ism is not non-unionism: it is state.intervention. 
If no one was prepared to pay the costs of run- 
ning a trade union, the Government would 


have to step in one way or another. Our system 


of settling industrial disputes by negotiations 
between representatives of the men and of the 
employers means trade unions. The system has 
faults but there is no assurance that a state 
system would be better. 


Trade unions can hardly be expected to have. 


much sympathy with the non-unionist who, if 
his example were followed by a sufficient number 
of others, would plunge industrial relations into 
chaos or make them the responsibility of the 
state. Yet I doubt if there can be many instances 
today where the existence of a few non-unionists 


makes any material difference to the ability of 


the union to deal with wages and the other 
things with which their members are gonunonly 
concerned. ~ 
Without knowing all the Hes I would always 
hesitate to pass judgment. on any particular 
case. But where a non-unionist does not weaken 
the union and unless he has provoked retalia- 


tion by his own conceit and insolence I cannot 


see that it does any good to make him the object 
of special and sometimes unpleasant personal 
attention. The publicity given to some of these 
cases certainly does the trade-union movement a 
great deal of harm. The trade unionists (and 
there are some) who unnecessarily badger indivi- 
duals, thinking that they are acting in the best 


traditions of strong and resolute trade unionism, 


The Defence to Pre-emptive Openings — a 
and TERENCE REESE 3 oe 


can no longer be made in its natural sense. 

The original Acol method, still followed by 
the majority of so-styled Acol players, was to 
use Three No Trumps as the forcing bid or 
strong informatory double. Those who have 


abandoned this method have done so largely on. 


the ground that they cannot afford to give up 


Three No Trumps as a natural bid. It should, 


however, be remembered that when Three No 
Trumps i is a take-out bid, partner may still pass 
when he holds the suit sufficiently well; so, in 
either event, one player is able to decide to play — 
in Three No Trumps. The double is essentially 
a business double, to be removed only on weak 
and very unbalanced hands; the optional double, 
over the. pre-emptive bid, has virtually ceased 
to exist. 

A method of defence byhich has gained favour © 
amongst the ‘ modern’ school is the use of Four 
Clubs as the forcing bid over openings of three 


in diamonds, hearts, or spades, and to use Three — 


Diamonds as the take-out bid over Three Clubs, 


The double, over the bid, continues to be puni- . 


tive and the bid of Three No Trumps expresses 


a wish to play in Three No Trumps. The over- » 


call in a suit shows a hand with main strength 
in that suit, and partner should be worth at least 


-a couple of tricks before he considers a raise. 
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are ace acting against the best 
traditions. They create in the p : 
wrong and a bad impression of wha 
unions eee for. 


to demand that fics unions show ea 
from outside—by laws which restrict 01 


Many of these, but particularly the ones 
mentioned—unofficial kdees demarcati 


these things and, more important, could : 
for it is neither fair to the bulk of o 
trade-union movement as a whole to all 


undisciplined minority to get the union: 
name.—T hird Programme fat 


bid natural: 


- in the next poe: a suit can be used 


over the pre-emptive bid; that is, by 


method when they are under the bid 
when the pre-emptive bid has been fol 


auction’ on hands on which it woul d 


shop. : 
_In many cases the Bako head o' is 
the unions whose members are concerned 


them if they were determined to do so, In 
case, I believe that they should make the e 


_ Other methods, less widely played, are to u: 
the double as the take-out bid, with ever 
partner can convert to a 
double by passing when he has s 
strength in opponent’s suit. Alternatively, 


opening of Three Moai Here again the 0 th 
_ bids, double and Three No Trumps, can tee us 
in theie natural sense. ~ 

Up to this point we have considered 


player. Many tournament players use a 


is less valuable in this position, so fou: th 
seldom wants to double for penal: 


to intervene second in hand. 
posient spat rarer nuisance, the 


CULTIVATED RED BEET was not 
--% introduced into this country until 
eetS- 1570 though both this and white 
‘Were grown in Italy long before the 
istian era; and the wild variety was to be 
d growing on many of our coasts. Beetroot 
gate popular with us as it is with the 
and the Russians, but made from the 
g Polish recipe it is a ‘pleasant change. 
recipes are for four people.) 

beetroots with leaves (omit leaves if old) 
. of pork, or ham, or bacon 


4 2 mushrooms. ea 
__ 2-3 dessertspoons of vinegar 

"1 dessertspoon of chopped parsley 

ie _ 3 pints of water 


seasoning 
i. sour cream or yoghurt 
Clean and wash the beets and leaves carefully. 
"Pare the former.and grate; now chop the leaves 
fi . Add 2 tablespoons of vinegar and the 
same of water and stew slowly for seven minutes. 
(The vinegar preserves the colour and flavour.) 
_ Make a stock of the pork, ham, or bacon. Put 
6 peppercorns and a bay leaf in a muslin bag 
and cook for. half an hour in the 2 pints of 
water, removing all scum from time to time. 
i clear add the vegetables, sliced, and boil 
alll together till tender. Now add the beetroot 
and chopped parsley. Bring to the boil. Taste, 
season, and serve with a spoonful of sour cream 
oe or yoghurt to each portion. 


| carrot, 1 leek, 1 onion, 1 small piece of celery, — 


Soups for the Summer 


By ANNE BEATON 


An excellent soup for a light supper, served 
with sippets of fried bread, is made with carrots 
and cheese. You will need: 

¥ Ib. of carrots 

1 teacup of grated cheese 

1 dessertspoon of chopped parsley 

1 dessertspoon of margarine 

1 dessertspoon of flour 

2 pints of water 

salt and pepper 

Scrape and wash the carrots; grate and cook 
in salted water for 15 minutes. Add grated 
cheese. Melt margarine and incorporate flour, 
and add carefully to the soup. Bring to the boil, 
stirring all the time. Season, add chopped pars- 
ley, and serve with the sippets. 

To make green pea soup take: 

3 Ib. of fresh peas 

1 sprig of mint, 3 spring onions, 4 sprigs of 


parsley 
4 teaspoon of salt, } teaspoon of white pepper 
4 oz. of butter 
1 lump of sugar 
2 pints of cold water 
toasted or fried bread 


* Put in pan 1 oz. of butter. When melted add 
1 sprig of mint and 4 lb. of shelled green peas, 
add the shells well washed and broken up, $ tea- 
spoon of salt, and 4 teaspoon of white pepper. 
Toss over the fire until they have taken in all 
~the butter, then add 2 pints of stock (or water), 
4 spring onions, 4 sprigs of parsley, and cook 
slowly until all the ingredients are soft enough 


to pass through a wire sieve. Return to pan with 
a lump of sugar. Stir till boiling; season, and 
serve with tiny dices of fried or toasted bread. 


Notes on Contributors 


GEORGE WOODCOCK, C.B.E. (page 119): Assist- 
ant General Secretary of the T.U.C.; a 
cotton weaver from 1916 to 1927 

C. J. HAMSON (page 127): Professor of Com- 
parative Law, Cambridge University; Bar- 
rister-at-Law; Bencher of Gray’s Inn, since 
1956; editor, Cambridge Law Fournal; 
author of Law Reform and Law Making 

A. R. Hat (page 131): Lecturer in the 
History of Science, Cambridge University 
and Fellow of Christ’s College; author of 


Ballistics in the Seventeenth Century 


HuGH LuNGHI (page 133): assistant in the 
Central Research Unit of the B.B.C.’s 
European Services; has lived and worked 
in Moscow for several years 

FRANK O’CONNOR (page 139): pseudonym of 
Michael O’Donovan; journalist; author of 
Crab Apple Felly, Selected Stories of Frank 
O’Connor, The Book of Freland, etc. 

GERALD ABRAHAM (page 153): Professor of 
Music, Liverpool - University; Director of 
the Gramophone Department, B.B.C., 
1942-47; author of Tchaikovsky, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,521. 


a Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
ie value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 
‘ 


Four-fives. By Jac 


book tokens, 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, July 30. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 


z W.1, marked ‘ Crossword ” 


- 


differs from the orthodox type of crossword 
eer (a) the only clues immediately identifiable as being 
their correct order are 20A and 6D, (b) the remainder 
the clues are grouped (not in order) to relate to each 
| the four ‘ blocks’ of ten five-letter lights on either 

<7 20A and 6D, and (c) the four eleven-letter lights 


SEY) psa hee Bae 
| 
4 
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nptenaserasanavercessecs 


containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision is final. 


bordering the puzzle (one of which, like 20A, is hyphenated) 
are not separately clued but have to be ascertained by the 
correct placing of the solved ‘ blocks’ Most of the 
punctuation—and one _ accent—is, of. ‘course, to be 
disregarded. 


CLUES 


20A. Profound admiration of Leander 
6D. Nosey description inappropriate to Cyclops 
al. Norway’s capital is in vogue as a place for moving 
freely about in 
a2. University man returning in spirit as a guttersnipe 
a3. Tasty concoction of gin and tonic lacking only in 
weight 
a4, Seed that’s mainly scattered heraldically 
a5. Mental attitude displayed by backward domestic ser- 
vants of a bygone age 
a6. Displayed, perhaps, when the foreman’s crossed and 
loses his head 
al. me would be quite agreeable were she to lose her 
eart 
a8. One accoutrement of the 
that upsets the papal dignity 
a9. Giants of pretension 
~ al0. Is recessed in classic art for a lift 
bl. She holds a considerable number in disrepute 
b2. Swan-upping, e.g., in Kent 
3. Surplus letter-patent 
Combine in contributing to what the consumer 
nerally needs 
Many. generations help to ares the burden of rises 
for miners 
bG6. Keep direction in retreat 
bi. A Spenserian noble’s substitute 
b8. Miss Summerson would have no aspiration to be 
found in the laboratory. 
b9. Bob Hood’s field of activity 
oin in one of Shakespeare’s ingoings 
ek — shows that on reflection wickedness must come 


naught 
reek. Woman radio- ist’s turn-out ; 
ri Keep away from cattle with incipient tuberculosis 
just one apr em e right is material 
- - bear that sc iuscechaaia god on one side of a 


South American cowboy 


c6. Taken from tenants in tears 

e7. Species of snipe found in wooded areas in Scotland 

e8. Literary contribution from one of the primates in 
public relations 

€9. Aids to breaks at billiards — 

10. Few in drink are quick 

dl. Our time to make a bid in Scotland 

dz. Desert which most of Glasgow would locate in the 
Inner Hebrides 

d3. Where in the Mediterranean a sixteenth-century 
reformer would not have got his foot in 

d4. Baghdad boy, perhaps 

a5. The horse it is that makes the running 

d6. A Roman river that means nothing to us 

d7. This husband it is who stays ashore 

d8. Rebels’ inclinations 

d9. Skittle, as in Argentina 

di@. To provide all that’s needed is more than a joke 
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NOTES 


Principles of Recurring Fractions: (1) A prime denominator 
which gives rise to a period of x digits in scale y is a factor 
of the number represented in scale y by the digit (y—1) 
repeated x times, which is equivalent to (yx—l). (2) The 
period in any scale to which a prime denominator m gives 
rise is either (m—I1) or a factor of (m—1). (3) In scale y, 
where the recurring period is an even number of digits, the 
second half of the period can be obtained by subtracting 
each digit of the first half in turn from (y—1), and con- 
versely, in a period consisting of an even number of digits 
in scale y, uals the sum of the nth digit of the first 
half plus he nth digit of the second half plus one. 


1st prize: A. M. Raeburn. (Edgware); 2nd prize: 
Dr. A. Adams (Upminster); 3rd prize: W. Lang- 
staff (London, W.14) 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University ;itisnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies. Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED “POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


& Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams,: for. B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.: for, professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc., 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Write for 
Profit 


If you have aready pen'you can be trained 
to write and sell articles and stories in 
spare time-wherever you live. 


Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions and pay 
liberally for good work. 


Learn the essential technique by post 
-how to write, what to write about, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL 
THEM for the best prices. 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. LJ/32A), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a free copy of ‘**How to Succeed 
as a Writer,’’ which gives details and 
describes the openings for new writers. 

By applying now you have the 
opportunity of enrolling at very moder- 
ate terms. Many students earn the fee 
several times over during tuition. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


LECTURESHIP IN MUSIC 


Applications are invited for the above 
position. 


The salary for a Lecturer is within the 
range £A1,500—£90—£2,100 per annum, 
plus cost of living adjustment, and will be 
subject to deductions under the State Super- 
annuation Act. The commencingsalary will 
be fixed according to the qualifications and 
experience of the successful applicant. 


Under the Staff Members’ HousingScheme 
in cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house. 


Further particulars and information as 
to the, method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36. Gordon Square, London. W.C.1, 


Applications close, in Australia and 
London. on 22nd August, 1959. 
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OVER ONE MILLION SOLDPIN THE U.S.A. ey. 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THIS 
COUNTRY... *%@FANTASTIC FARFISA 
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A wonderful instru- 

ment and a hand- 
some piece of 
furniture in 
Mahogany or Blond 
finish. 


ONLY 60 GNS. 


cash or 


£6 DEPOSIT 


and 12 monthly pay- 
mentsof£5/4/6d.or 
18 of £3/12/10d. or 
24 0f£2/17/Otosuit 
your convenience. 
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You Play 
as You Pay! 
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Ideal for Church, Chapel 
or Small: Hall— 
For Choir Practice 
or Congregational Singing— ~ 
For Home and Private Gatherings 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 
FOR 3 YEARS! 


A really wonderful. new instrament especially 


ideal for Church work and for private or congrega- 


tional use—Electrically operated—no_ pedalling, 
no blowing—you jist plug in and play! It has a 
most beautiful mellow tone ranging from piano to 
fortissimo, with a knee lever expression,control. 
60 keys (5 complete octaves), twin set of reeds, with 
three automatic switch controls giving varied sound 
effects, and permitting a keyboard extension of six 
complete octaves; specially constructed harmonic 
reeds; detachable supporting legs in anodised 
aluminium. 220/240 volts AC. as 


7 DAYS’ HOME TRIAL 


Mr. Arthur Bell of Bell Accordions [td. is so 
convinced of its virtues that on receipt of only £6 
deposit he will happily send you the PianOrgan 
on 7 days’ home trial of satisfaction” or money 
refunded in full. 


Call if you can or write for free illustrated Brochure 
of the PianOrgan shown above and three other 
models, together with 40-page Accordion Catalogue. 


BELL ACCORDIONS LTD. (eit: p.o.34) 


157, Ewell Road, SURBITON, Surrey 


Callers Welcome. Telephone ELMbridge 1166. Open all day Saturday - 


COLLEGE Z 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for:— 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 
EDUCATION : 
Lon Oxford, Cambri Northera i 
eee hy i 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Entrance requirements, and Exams for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 
A.C.P. and L.C.P., Bar (Pts. | & I), 
Civil Service, and other exams. 
The College, founded 1887, is an tducational - 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. — 
Moderate fees; instalments. @ PROSPECTUS 
free from the Registrar, 56 Burlington House, “i 


CAMBRIDGE 


‘SO ATLASTI | 
COME TO THE LSJ’ 


If you have talent you may. 
succeed on your own, by trial and” 
error. On the other hand you may 
give up in despair. You may think- 
that writing either comes naturally, 
or not at all, forgetting that 
painters, musicians and all other 
craftsmen had to learn their art 
from those who knew more than 
they. ote 


“€ you are disappointed with 
your own results why not get in 
touch with the London School of 
Journalism?. It was founded under 
the patronage of that great journalist 
Lord Northcliffe. Many famous 
newspaper proprietors and editors 
have been its Patrons. And it has 
helped thousands to success. Why 
not find out if the LSJ can help 
you also? It costs nothing to write 
for the book ‘ Writing for the Press,’ 


Chief Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


19 HERTFORD STREET, PARK LANE, W.1 
i GRO 8250 | . 
“There are LSJ students all over the world’’ 


LEARN TO DRAW a 
and PAINT AT HOME 


Start now, wherever you may live, by P.A.S 
Postal Courses—the most joyous Hobby, eas 
inexpensive and most successful. 
4,000 pupils’ drawings have appeared 
“Punch” alone. A Pupil writes:—' You w 
be interested to know I had one water co: 
accepted for the R.I. Exhibition. It wa 
of those done for Lesson 4." ig 
Write to-day for free illustrated Prosp 
outlining Courses for beginners and 
wishing to take up Water Colour Illu 
Commercial Art, etc. Percy V. B 


(Dept. T.L.65) Tudor Hall, Forest 
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